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evils arising from lack of work, of health, of friends, and from poverty, ignorance, and maladjust- 














ment in general. 


The American High School 
By John Franklin Brown, Ph.D. 


A direct, sane and practical account of the special 
function, the program of studies, the entire equip- 
ment for modern training, physical and mental, 
supplied by the high school. The book is an essen- 
tial for the teacher who enters high school work 
as a chosen career. 

Cloth, t2mo. Ready next week. 


The Life and Times of Laurence Sterne 
By Wilbur L. Cross 


Professor of English at Yale University, Author 
of The Development of the English Novel. 
Illustrated, cloth, 8vo. Ready this week. 


Mrs. Schuyler Van Rensselaer’s 
History of the City of New York 


Two volumes which cover the history of the set- 
tlement planted by the Dutch on the island of Man- 
hattan to the time when at the accession of Wil- 
liam and Mary the new arrangements for the 
American colonies marked a fresh period in their 
growth. It is not a restatement of matters easily 
accessible in other histories of New York City, but 
is based in largest part on a study of the original 
sources of information. 

Two volumes. Cloth, 8vo, $5.00 net 
(carriage extra). 


of municipal business. 


Kennedy Lectures in the “Social Progress Series,’ uniform with Dr. S. H. Pat- 
ten’s “The New Basis of Civilization.” 











Professor William B. Munro’s The Government of European Cities 
The most excellent guide now accessible for the student of civic affairs who wishes to arrive at 
what may be learned by a comparison of American conditions with European in the administration 


Cloth, 12mo, $1.25 net; by mail, $1.35. 


Professor Edmond S. Meany’s 
History of the State of Washington 


An adequately illustrated volume which is likely to 
remain for many years the standard work on the 
story of the great Northwest. There is no more 
fascinating chapter in American hj , and the 
mass of information regarding it has long needed 
to be thus sought out and arranged in a readable 
form. Cloth, 12mo. Ready this week, $2.25 net. 


Faith and Works 
of Christian Science 


Readers of “one of the most notable volumes of 
essays in recent years,” Confessio Medici, will find 
that here its author has carried out the wish there 
expressed to write a book telling “even a part of 
what physicians and surgeons really know” of this 
subject. And it is told with wit and yet with kindly 
sympathy. Cloth, 12mo, $1.25 net; by mail, $1.35. 


The}Playhouse and the Play 

By Percy MacKaye 
Author of “Mater,” “The Canterbury Pilgrims,” 
“Jeanne d’Arc,” etc. A strong plea for a true val- 
uation of one of the most influential educative 
forces of our time, and, incidentally, for an en- 


dowed theatre. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.25 net; by mail, $1.35. 


Cloth, 8vo, $2.50 net; by mail, $2.69 
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An unusual volume of poems: all stories, all good stories, all original stories. 
Not old tales cut into cordwood lengths of verse, but tales created, 
matter, manner and form together and indivisible. 


Narrative Lyrics 


BygEDWARD LUCAS WHITE Crown 8vo, $1.25 net (By mail $1.32) 


Dr. WILLIAM HAND BROWNE, Professor of English Literature at the Johns Hopkins University, 
says of it in a letter printed in the Baltimore News of Monday, March 8th, 1909: 


Messrs. EDITORS: 

I have been looking for some appreciative notice of the little volume of “Narrative Lyrics,” by Edward Lucas White. 
I cannot say that none such has appeared, but if there has been such, it has not come to my hands. Such criticisms as I 
have seen indicate merely the critics’ likes or dislikes. Now, a critic’s likes or dislikes are of no importance whatever. 
Criticism is a science, and there are even some who maintain that a critic has no business to like or dislike anything. 
A physicist does not tell us that he dislikes the Becquerel rays, nor a chemist that he finds the properties of radium 
disagreeably bizarre. 

But to my purpose, which is not to review the book, but to point out what the critics should have seen in it. 

First, the imagination, which, taking a mere passing mention, such as “Rhampsinitos played at dice in Hades with 
Demeter, and she gave him a golden napkin,” or “Shamgar slew 600 men with an ox-goad,” evolves from it a living 
drama of passion and power. 

Secondly, the visuality which brings the scenes, persons, and action before the reader’s eyes. 

Thirdly, the granite-like strength and simplicity of the diction, austere in its rejection of all ornament or artificial 
grace. 
Fourthly, the masterly versification, including several bold experiments in rhythm and metre. 

Now, it is of no consequence whether I like these things or not. The point is, they are there, and to my mind, dis- 
tinguish these poems as among the most powerful and original that have appeared in recent times; and, indeed, I do not 
know where in our literature to find these qualities so combined. 

WILLIAM HAND BROWNE 
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The Week. 


Senator Dolliver has been most use- 
fully applying a little Western blunt- 
ness and honesty to the tariff debate. 
His exposure of the way in which the 
cotton and wool schedules have been dic- 
tated by the very men who hope to 
make money out of them, and of the 
tricks and devices and robberies with 
which they are stuffed, has been most 
effective. And the ridicule which he 
poured upon Senator Aldrich was re- 
freshing. The nettled Rhode Island Sen- 
ator retorted, of course, that Senator Dol- 
liver was only a Democrat in disguise, 
had private grievances to avenge, and 
had got his information from wicked 
importers; but that is only the usual 
abuse visited upon a Republican who 
dares to tell the truth about the tariff. 
What the country wants to know is, 
not what Mr. Dolliver’s motives may be, 
but whether the facts are as he states 
them. Is it true, as he says, that the 
manufacturers who disgusted the Ways 
and Means Committee with their hog- 
gish demands, went to Aldrich and got 
permission from him to write their own 
clauses in the tariff? Is it the fact that 
the effect of the Aldrich bill would be 
to condemn the masses of the people to 
pay more for poorer clothing? If tariff 
rapacity is proposing to palm off shoddy 
and cotton as all wool, it is well that 
the nation should know it. For Aldrich 
to insinuate personal grudges and party 
disloyalty is of no use either to him or 
his cause or his clients. What has to be 
done is squarely to meet Senator Dolli- 
ver’s charges. 





It is, we think, mainly in this same 
line of exposure of tariff facts that the 
most is to be expected from a Tariff 
Commission, if we ever get one. The 
New York Chamber of Commerce has 
gone on record in favor of the commis- 
sion plan, and business opinion every- 
where seems to be veering to it. There 
is a certain promise of usefulness in 
the project, but let no man delude him- 
self into thinking that we are going to 
have the tariff taken out of politics im- 
Mediately, or get anything like a non- 





partisan or scientific framing of cus- 
toms duties. Until Republicans learn 
new methods of electing a President and 
carrying Congress, and until a number 
of their influential leaders pass from 
the scene, we shal] have the tariff kept 
in politics because the politicians be- 
lieve it pays to keep it there. Yet an 
able and honest Tariff Commission could 
serve as a kind of perpetual blister 
upon high-tariff backs. It could collect 
information and exhibit correct infer- 
ences, showing just how tariff stupidi- 
ties work and how tariff robberies find 
their victims. As a means of rousing 
popular indignation, as well as in- 
structing public opinion, and possibly 
even of shaming Congress into doing 
something to cure demonstrated evils, a 
Tariff Commission might have a valua- 
ble function. 





Already the Sugar Trust stood before 
the country as about the most despica- 
ble thief that ever sneaked and pilfered 
and lied, but its action in sanctimonious- 
ly discharging its seven employees who 
have been indicted for complicity in its 
frauds upon the government, sounds an 
even lower depth of meanness. These 
subordinates must have acted under or- 
ders. It was not into their pockets that 
the stealings from the public revenues 
went, but into the pockets of the rich 
officers and owners of the Sugar Trust. 
This was the irrefragable conclusion ar- 
rived at by both judge and jury, when 


the test case was tried. Hence for the 


Trust now virtuously to dismiss from 
its service mere tools, with the protest 
that it is “anxious to punish the guilty,” 
while not a word is said or a step tak- 
en by the chief beneficiaries of the lar- 
ceny, is to stamp it as not only without 
a soul, but without ordinary perceptive 
faculties or common decency. 





Fashions in battleships change as 
certainly as the style of women’s hats. 
When Ericsson brought out the Moni- 
tor a revolution was at hand not only 
in the change of materials and the use 
of armor, but in the effort to show no- 
thing above water, except a “cheese- 
box on a raft.” This style lasted for 
some years and remains to-day the 
best. But the English navy reverted 





to its high sides, iron walls succeed- 
ing the wooden that made Britannia 
mistress of the seas—and our own Navy 
Department imitated the British when 
it began to rebuild the navy in 1882, 
and has been imitating it ever since. 
But now after the world cruise of our 
fleet, the fashion is changing again. Bow 
ornaments, some of the boats, and deck- 
houses are to go. “Much of the mate 
rial,” it is reported to-day, “which has 
hitherto made the main deck of a bat- 
tleship an overcrowded platform has 
been placed below deck out of sight and 
range.” Thus does the whirligig of time 
bring its revenges. We may yet live 
to see the new and monstrous masts 
that disfigure our craft disappear, and 
genuine honor paid to Ericsson by re 
turning to his plans. In these days of 
artificial ventilation hundreds of feet 
underground, there can no longer be the 
excuse that the monitors cannot be 
made habitable for their crews. Naval 
engineering has solved far more diffi- 
cult problems. And Ericsson’s truth, 
that a fighting ship should show as 
small an above-water mark as possible, 
remains irrefutable. 





“Recall” elections threaten to become 
epidemic on the Pacific Coast. Not te 
be outdone by Los Angeles, Estacada, 
Ore., is about to recall, on petition of 50 
per cent. of the voters, both the Mayor 
and Council. Meanwhile, Los Angeles 
herself, having got the habit, cannot 
leave it off. The new Mayor is at log- 
gerheads with the Civil Service Com- 
mission, and has called upon its mem- 
bers to resign. As they have shown less 
alacrity than Falstaff in sinking, Mayor 
Alexander has asked the Council to re 
move them. In case the Council does 
not agree, it is proposed to force it to 
action by “recall” proceedings against 
recalcitrant members. To this it is re 
torted that, if such a course is attempt- 
ed, the Council will compel a “recall” 
election on Mayor Alexander himself. 
At this rate, Los Angeles promises to 
involve herself in a “recall” carnival 
which will eclipse the Seattle Exposi- 
tion in magnitude and variety before 
the summer is over. 





We bespeak for Gen. Sherman’s fam- 
ily letters in the May Scribner’s a wide 
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reading in the South, where the strong 
feeling against that General shows few 
signs of diminishing. Sheridan has been 
Grant is mildly sneered at. 
opens 


forgiven; 
But mention of Sherman still 
floodgates of bitterness. He was a pur- 
loiner of silver;. his soldiers spared 
neither women nor children; he burned 
towns that had not offended and cities 
that had surrendered, and he spared not 
even the convents occupied by women of 
his own religious faith. Well, Gen. 
Sherman always admitted that his was 
a ruthless military hand. What Sheri- 
dan undertook to do in the Shenandoah 
valley, to impoverish it so that a crow 
flying across it must take his rations 
on his back, Sherman did wherever he 
went. He was bound that the South 
should know war in its worst forms, 
and thus bring irresistible pressure to 
bear on the Confederacy. When he cut 
loose on his March to the Sea, both pol- 
icy and necessity dictated his sweeping 
clean the country that he passed over: 


They no longer call my army “Cowardly 
Yanks,” but have tried to arouse the sym- 
pathy of the civilized world by stories of 
the cruel barbarities of my army. The 
next step in the progress will be, “for God's 
sake spare us; we must surrender.” When 
that end is reached we begin to see day- 
light. 





Now, the man who wrote this was at 
heart no barbarian, no hater of the 
South. He had lived there for years— 
a fact which gave him not only unusual 
knowledge of localities, but also of 
Southern character. He yielded to no 
one in admiration for the pertinacity 
and bravery with which the South 
fought, and he records that sentiment 
in these letters. He opposed the intro- 
duction of negro troops into the army 
because he knew how such action would 
humiliate the South. He took the best 
care of the families of three rebel gen- 
erals, Hardee, McLaws, and G. W. 
Smith, when they were directly entrust- 
ed to him, and he complains in Savan- 
nah that “the women here, as in Mem- 
phis, are disposed to usurp my time 
more from curiosity than from business. 
They had been told of my burning and 
killing until they expected the veriest 
monster. .” But most striking of 
all is this passage from a letter of June 
26, written in the field near Marietta, 
Georgia: 


To realize what war is, one should fol- 
low our track. Though not con- 





scious of danger at this moment, I know 
the country swarms with thousands who 
would shoot me, and thank their God they 
had slain a monster; and yet I have been 
more kindly disposed to the people of the 
South than any general officer of the whole 
army. 

Whatever else may be said about these 
letters, their frankness and their clear 
evidence that Sherman entertained no 
illusions about himself, was to be 
caught by no political net, and knew ex- 
actly what were his greatest military 
achievements, make them exceptionally 
valuable as historical material. 





It is certainly a vexing state of af- 
fairs in Porto Rico which led to Presi- 
dent Taft’s message to Congress Mon- 
day. The Porto Rican Assembly has re- 
fused, both in the regular and in an ex- 
traordinary session, to vote the money 
necessary to carry on the government of 
the island. It is not a question of with- 
holding certain appropriations, or of di- 
recting how given supplies shall be ex- 
pended, but of denying the funds abso 
lutely necessary to keep the courts and 
the schools open. This is too much like 
that childish spirit which has now and 
again been manifested in Cuba, and 
which leads a political party, or a pub- 
lic body, to say that if it can’t have its 
own way, it “won’t play with you any 
more.” The Porto Rican Assembly, of 
course, desired to bring the Council to 
terms in certain matters in dispute be- 
tween them. But it must find some 
means of doing this other than paralyz- 
ing the entire government. To attempt 
that, is not to exercise the power of the 
purse; it is to act out of spite and reck- 
lessness. The readiest way of meeting 
this foolish obstinacy is by some such 
amendment to the Porto Rican Act as 
President Taft proposes—namely, to le- 
galize appropriations on the basis of 
the preceding year, whenever the As- 
sembly declines to vote them for a com- 
ing twelvemonth. That would both meet 
the case and would be better than Bis- 
marck’s method of making his own mili- 
tary budget, after the Prussian Parlia- 
ment had refused to vote it. 





No more fitting memorial to Dr. Wil- 
liam T. Bull could be found than the 
great research fund which is to be rais- 
ed in his name. But this skilled sur- 
geon’s death under the very disease 
which he had fought in so many a clinic 
should be looked upon only as an occa- 





sion for doing what ought to have been 
done, had he lived. Less for honor to 
the departed than out of mercy to suf- 
ferers living and yet unborn, the cam- 
paign against hidden and remorseless 
scourges should be pushed to the last 
outpost that money, science, and hero 
ism can reach. Every day a new cure 
for cancer or some other malignant dis- 
ease is heralded, and on the next sur- 
geons shake their heads, while trusting 
patients grasp at the empty promise in 
a last desperation. Every day the keen- 
est, wisest expert guesses—and gives 
up. To end the tragedy, the half-million 
dollars which the memorial committee 
seeks would be a trifling sum. Even 
though it does not bring us to the full 
solution of ali the mysteries, it will help 
to carry us farther on the way. Its in- 
come will not have to be spent for hos- 
pitals, instruments, or other accessor- 
ies, but wholly for investigations under 
the eyes of our first specialists, many of 
whom will serve as unpaid advisers. 





Despite the recent split in the Eng- 
lish Labor party, a Labor candidate was 
elected to Parliament last week in the 
Attercliffe division of Sheffield. This 
constituency in 1906 returned a Liberal, 
who had 6,523 votes to 5,736 for his Con- 
servative rival. In the bye-election just 
held, there were four candidates, and a 
great breaking up of the electorate. The 
Labor party led the poll with 3,531, next 
came the Conservatives with 3,380, the 
Liberals followed with 3,175, while an 
Independent Conservative had 2,803. If 
the Conservatives had stood together, it 
is clear that they would have won the 
seat; but the really significant thing is 
the inability of the Liberals and the 
Laborites to combine, as they did in 
1906. Should this divisive force persist 
in the next general election, the triumph 
of the Conservatives will be all the more 
certain. Keir Hardie and three other 
prominent Labor members of Parlia- 
ment resigned a few days ago from the 
National Administrative Council of their 
party, on the ground that its control 
was falling into the hands of avowed 
and extreme Socialists. But so far as 
Sheffield goes, this breach in the party 
has not affected its voting power. 





Mr. Asquith has added Welsh dis- 
establishment to the list of his burdens. 
The bill to that purpose which he intro- 
duced into the House cf Commons a few 
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days ago, has strong backing, of course; 
so strong, in fact, that the Ministry has 
been accused of taking up the measure 
largely for the purpose of stirring up 
Nonconformist zeal in general support 
of the government. But opposition is 
making itself felt. A Royal Commission 
has been taking testimony on the sub- 
ject. From the commission’s figures, the 
government argues that an established 
Church which counts less than 180,000 
adherents, as against nearly 600,000 
members of other churches, presents a 
situation analogous to that which com- 
pelled disestablishment in Ireland. The 
accuracy of the government’s figures 
has been questioned. However, the prin- 
cipal argument against the bill is that 
it calls for disendowment as well as dis- 
establishment. That is, the Church in 
Wales is not only to lose its future in- 
come from the state, but is to be de 
prived of its ancient holdings, which are 
to be used by the state for secular pur- 
poses. Such a measure would place the 
Anglican clergy at a decided disadvan- 
tage,as compared with the free churches 
which have built up endowments for the 
support of their ministry. The former 
would have to be provided for afresh. 
Yet it should not be hard to arrange a 
compromise. Nonconformists may argue 
that a disestablished church cannot hold 
acquired as a_ state 
But on the sins of 


on to property 
church in the past. 
the past England has never been hard. 





Rumors of the approacting fall of the 
Stolypin Ministry, the dissolution of the 
third Duma, and the return of the ex- 
treme reactionaries to power, flow in 
steadily from St. Petersburg. There have 
been writers who tried to show that the 
Czar is not the weak creature he is pop- 
ularly believed to be. But given the op- 
portunity, Nicholas II, the 
grace of God over one hundred and fifty 
million Russians, seldom fails to show 
that he does not know his own mind and 
his own interests. Otherwise it is im- 
possible to understand how there can be 
talk of dismissing the man who in less 
than three years may be said almost to 
have saved the Czar’s Empire for him 
by quelling a revolution and inducting 
the nation into the difficult forms of 
constitutional practice. The kind of or- 
der that M. Stolypin has restored is, nat- 
urally, the old Russian brand, the “or- 
der” of the scaffold and the knout. But 
that he has succeeded is attested by the 


ruler by 





very fact that his enemies, the reaction- 
aries, should consider themselves suffi- 
ciently out of the woods to start plot- 
ting against him. Everything is possi- 
ble in Russia, where political intrigue, 
to attain its own ends, stops short of 
nothing. The Azeff affair has shown the 
police of St. Petersburg working at the 
assassination of governors-general and 
grand dukes, when it suited the inter- 
ests of the police. 





The Shah took nearly half a dozen 
oaths of fealty to the first Persian Con- 
stitution before he revoked it. There 
are more substantial guarantees behind 
the new Constitution which he proclaim- 
ed last week. Foreign intervention is 
now a fact. Russia is in occupation of 
Tabriz, and if England has not been ac- 
tive, it is because the situation in south- 
ern Persia, which falls within her sphere 
of influence, has not become sufficient- 
ly serious. Unchecked optimism as to 
the future of Liberalism in Persia is 
not yet in place. A Constitution up- 
held by Russian bayonets is reasonably 
certain to turn out a pretty tame Con- 
stitution. But, on the other hand, it 
shows how firmly the principle of politi- 
cal liberty has taken root even in the 
benighted Orient, that Russ‘a should 
find it politic and necessary to urge any 
kind of Constitution upon the Shah. The 
heroic stand made by the Nationalists 
at Tabriz proves that the fatalistic, stub- 
born temper of the East may be turned 
to the uses of a good cause as of a bad 
one, of liberty and progress as of reac- 
tion. It is easy for Western Europe. 
from the safe anchorage of Parliamen- 
tary habit, to sneer or feel discouraged 
at the pitiful flounderings of the Orient’s 
infant Parliaments. We are apt to for- 
get that such pangs invariably accom- 
pany the birth of institutions. 





The reéstablishment of the Constitu- 
tion in Persia should help the Liberal 
cause in Turkey. Partisans of the old 
régime may argue, of course, that the 
Constitutionalists have brought foreign 
intervention upon Persia, and will do 
the same for the Otteman Empire. But 
against this is the argument of estab- 
lished fact. A Constitution there is in 
Persia; the Shah tried to do away with 
it on the ground that it was irrecon- 
cilable with the Moslem faith, and his 
Moslem subjects rose up against him. 
This supposed incompatibility of Islam 





with free institutions is worked pretty 
hard these days. The Koran stands for 
absolutism; the Mohammedan believer 
will die for the Koran; therefore, etc. 
But the “therefore” does not follow by 
any means. We must take it for grant- 
ed that the Moslem, 'ike the Christian 
and the Jew, is primarily a human be- 
ing. As such his religion shapes itself 
to his human needs and aspirations. 
There is no Sacred Book which has not 
been “interpreted” in accordance with 
certain elementary requirements of the 
practical reason. Give the Liberals in 
Turkey a free hand for a score of years, 
and they will bring up a generation that 
will find in the Koran every sanction 
for Parliamentary government. It is 
fair to argue that the Turkish nation 


may be too ignorant, or too poor, or too 


much torn up by racial feuds to be fit 
for Parliamentary government. But to 
cite the Koran as an insuperable barrier 
to liberty is absurd. 





Alfred H. Harrison, the Arctic explor- 
er, reaffirms in the Nineteenth Century 
his belief in the success of any Arctic 
expedition which is willing to sit down 
on the ice and drift with the leisurely 
Polar current. He proposes to place on 
the ice, off Pulen Island, in October of 
this year, or in 1910, three years’ sup- 
plies, after careful transport down the 
Mackenz‘e River, and then to await re- 
sults. According to calculations based 
on the voyage of casks placed within the 
circular drift current, Mr. Harrison 
teels sure that he will float right across 
the centre of the Arctic Ocean within 
easy striking distance of the Pole, and 
will finally emerge in the neighborhood 
of Spitzbergen, where additional sup 
plies will be awaiting him. The history 
of Arctic travel convinces him that the 
ice in itself has never presented any in- 
surmountable difficulty. Of all those 
who have made regular ice-journeys, but 
one party has perished. The real cause 
of the many disasters has been, not the 
endeavor to make well-equipped ice-jour- 
neys, but the attempt to reach land in 
the summer, when compelled by lack of 
food. He insists that his party can, when 
drifting, be made perfectly comforta- 
ble in Eskimo houses, and that if he 
gets h's provisions safely cached on the 
ice, the attainment of the Pole and the 
exploration of the unknown region “are 
merely a matter of slow and steady ad- 
vance.” 
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A NEW POLITICAL ALIGNMENT. 

It was no mere chance that ten Re- 
publican Senators from the West were 
found voting with all the Democratic 
Senators from the South, in a division 
in the Senate last week. That junction 
was a temporary sign of permanent and 
deep-seated political sympathies. It has 
manifestations before, and 
unless all will 
more striking ones in the future. 
eral other Western Republican Senators 
are restless. Six or seven in addition 


had many 
signs fail, have even 


Sev- 


are reported as ready to unite with 
Southern Democrats when certain test 
votes on the tariff are taken. It is a kind 
of tacit political which cuts 
across party lines, because the things 
which these groups of men in different 
parties have in common draw them to- 
gether more powerfully than mere tra- 
ditional partisan names and policies are 
any longer able to keep them asunder. 
We may have before our eyes the form- 
ing of a new alignment which will be 


alliance 


critical in our future political history. 
Any one can see that the West and 
the South have many interests and ideas 
in common. Certain divisive questions, 
like slavery and its sequels,may serve 
to keep them apart, but when the force 
of such issues is spent, the natural ten- 
Physical- 


ly, the two sections are close to each 


dency to union asserts itself. 


other, and the natural lines of communi- 
cation and trade unite them. The Mis- 
sissippi still flows from the Northwest 
to the South. And in recent years, rail- 
way development has been pushed as 
notably in lines roughly parallel to the 
river, as at right angles to it. More- 
over, the improvement of Southern har- 
bors, like Galveston and Newport News, 
has tended to make the great commerce 
flow as do the rivers. And in addition 
to this natural and acquired linking of 
trade, there has been a marked drawing 
together of West and South in political 
conceptions, in that instinctive attitude 
of the masses of the population, which 
makes up the true driving force in poli- 
tics. The two regions are alike in be- 
ing radical politically, and in being 
more like each other than either is 
like New England or the East in gen- 
eral. 

In 1896, this inherent identity of feel- 
ing between the South and the West 
hada formidable manifestation, and was 
nearer to proving its political mastery 
than at the time we liked to think. Mr. 
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Bryan staked his all, in the Presiden- 
tial campaign of that year, on winning 
enough Western States from the Repub- 
licans to make up, with the Southern, 
an electoral majority. The plan was 
shrewdly conceived, and was not so far 
from proving successful. Bryan carried 
a list of Western States that included 
Colorado, Idaho, Kansas, Montana, Ne- 
braska, Nevada, South Dakota, Utah, 
Washington, and Wyoming. It is fool- 
ish to dismiss that array as merely 
“mining camps.” The silver question 
was, of course, the great issue, and was 
what defeated Bryan; but behind silver, 
even in that campaign, stood the might- 
ier political force of class antagonism, 
a spirit of sectional revolt which was at 
the same time a spirit of sectional unity. 
And it is no insignificant circumstance 
that, today, Republican Senators from 
some of those Bryan States—Nebraska 
and Kansas, for example—are standing 
shoulder to shoulder with Southern 
Democrats. With free silver shelved, 
the old idem sentire de republica is de 
claring itself again. 


This time, too, the ostensible issue is 
not the deep and effectual reason for 
the union. Westerners are snapping 
party ties on the question of the tariff, 
partly because they resent its burdens 
and injustices, but more because they 
are jealous of New England wealth, and 
of the capital of New York and the 
Middle States, which appear to them to 
be using Senator Aldrich as an amanu- 
ensis to write out tariff dictation. The 
revolt is really that of the radical West 
and South against the conservative East. 
It was no casual thing that Western 
Senators pointed out and denounced the 
dominance of New England Senators in 
the Finance Committee of the Senate, 
and in other powerfu) committees of 
that body. There spoke a sectional dis- 
trust and dislike which may be pro 
phetic of a sweeping readjustment of 
parties, before many years have passed. 

That it will surely come, we should 
not think of being so rash as to predict. 
But its possibility lies open to the gaze 
of everybody. The breach may not occur 
over the tariff. Senator Aldrich has 
such glittering bribes in his hand that 
he may be able to buy the needed votes. 
But with the tariff either out of the 
way or in the way, the tendency we have 
indicated remains, and will have to be 
reckoned with. That it has entered into 
the remote calculations of President 
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Taft, is not at all impossible. His open- 
ly conciliatory policy towards the South, 
his announced intention of travelling ex- 
tensively in the West, his advocacy of 
the income tax, by which both South 
and West have long sworn, may be with- 
out special meaning, yet they are the 
kind of thing a far-sighted President, 
looking to his own succession, would be 
apt to do if he saw, or thought he saw, 
the forming of a political alliance that 
would shatter and destroy old party 
combinations, 


FINANCE AND RESPONSIBLE MIN- 
ISTRIES. 

After months of discussion in the 
Reichstag, in the press, and by the pub- 
lic, the German financial muddle is ap- 
parently worse than ever. A sane and 
comprehensive plan of rescuing the Em- 
pire from its embarrassments seems as 
far off as in December, though the im- 
patience of the country grows daily. 
A group of prominent men has petition- 
ed the Reichstag to do something quick- 
ly, for the deficit does not stand still 
while the politicians wrangle. The Chan- 
cellor and his Finance Minister are 
wholly unable to find the way out. They 
are paying the penalty for having con- 
ceded so much hitherto to certain favor- 
ed interests, primarily the landowners 
and the manufacturers. These pamper- 
ed classes have become so accustomed to 
believing they own the government that 
they angrily resent any effort to compel 
them to bear a larger burden of taxa- 
tion, the proposed heavy inheritance 
taxes in particular. 

In this respect, the situation at Ber- 
lin is analogous to that at Washington. 
The protected manufacturers and “stand- 
pat” politicians are infuriated at the 
idea of any reduction of the profits 
made by the beneficiaries of our tariff, 
and are endeavoring by hook or by 
crook, by this cleverly concealed joker 
or that innocent-looking specific duty, to 
trick both the public and those leaders, 
like Mr. Taft, who desire a little mercy 
for the ultimate consumer. Have they 
not bought and paid for the Republican 
party’s success, with the understanding 
that their purses shall be well filled in 
return? It is precisely the same in Ber- 
lin. The Prussian Junker, the capital- 
ists who own thousands of acres of land, 
the nobles who have reserved for them- 
selves a great majority of the choicest 
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positions in the army, the navy, and 
the civil service, are outraged that they 
should be asked to pay the heaviest 
taxes. It matters not to them that the 
enormous deficit is the result of policies 
they have so long dictated, or that true 
patriotism would prompt their coming 
now to the rescue. They have planted 
their feet like so many stubborn mules, 
and balked—thus far so successfully 
that the imperial German nation pre- 
gents to the outside world the extraor- 
dinary spectacle of being unable to reg- 
ulate its own budget and make its in- 
come meet its outgo. 

It is not only Von Biilow’s having in 
the past bound and delivered himself 
into the hands of the favored classes 
that has made it possible for them to 
block the way; it is the absence of a re- 
sponsible party Ministry. When the 
crisis between the Chancellor, the Kai- 
ser, and the Reichstag arose last au- 
tumn, the Radicals pointed out that this 
was the opportunity for the Reichstag 
to refuse to vote supplies, unless it ob- 
tained the right to decide what Minis- 
ters should supervise expenditures. But 
the Reichstag committee to which this 
Constitutional question was _ referred 
produced nothing. Now, however, Von 
Biilow himself must see that on his side 
there would be advantages were he the 
chosen Prime Minister of a really strong 
party. His ill-assorted “block” fails him 
when he most needs it, so that the belief 
is growing in Berlin that he must again 
dissolve the Reichstag and take the 
chance of further Socialist successes— 
or ask the Socialists, whom the Kaiser 
has branded as traitors, to help him 
pass the inheritance-tax proposals. So 
far is he from being master of the 
“block” that it seems to have mastered 
him. And it can only add to his and the 
country’s intense mortification to see 
how Mr. Lloyd-George is grappling with 
his problem, across the Channel. In- 
dubitably, the new English budget is in 
some aspects Socialistic and revolution- 
ary; but it has been presented by a 
virile leader, strong in the conscious- 
ness of a great party behind him—and, 
most important of all, unhampered by 
protected industries. He can lay the 
burden of taxation squarely upon those 
best able to afford it. The rich landown- 
ers may wriggle if they please; they 
hold no mortgage upon Mr. Asquith’s 
Ministry. 
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This lack of direct Parliamentary re- 
sponsibility in Germany again affords a 
parallel with our own plight. We have 
no system of budget-making, no scien- 
tific effort to present annually estimates 
of expenditure and of income. In the 
current tariff debate, Senator Aldrich 
has met all questions as to how he can 
pay the increased expenses of govern- 
ment with a possibly decreased revenue, 
by the cheerful promise to cut appro- 
priations. This is one of the good in- 
tentions with which the road to the 
financial Inferno of nations is paved. 
Just twelve years ago, Speaker Reed 
wrote that Senator Allison agreed with 
him that “never in our experience has 
there been such a rush on their part 
{the public’s] for appropriations as now, 
when income is too small by fifty or 
sixty millions.” Billion-dollar Con- 
gresses create an appetite that grows 
with feeding at the government trough, 
and that is not readily checked even in 
bad times or by a startling deficit. Reck- 
less extravagance makes the nation 
reckless of its credit, and absurdly over- 
confident that the way out of any diffi- 
culty can easily be found. 

“IT welcome any d!scussion,” wrote Mr. 
Reed in the same private letter, “which 
would create responsible government 
somewhere.” Certainly, there is no re 
sponsible government anywhere in Ger- 
many. The Chancellor is chosen by the 
Emperor; his sympathies may be witb 
party, with 
with none. If the Reichstag rebukes 
him, and the Kaiser is willing, he tries 
to bribe a new coalition to give him 
what he wants. But the day of reckon- 
ing has come in Von Biilow’s present 
The only question is whe- 

dissolve Parliament, or 


any political several, or 


helplessness. 
ther he shall 
whether he can buy, beg, or compromise 
his way to some half-hearted, half-way 
scheme of financial reform. 


THE FRENCH STATE EMPLOYEES. 


The Parisian postal and telegraph 
workers, by organizing themselves as a 
trade-union which claims, under the 
law of 1884, the right to strike, bring 
squarely before the French Cabinet and 
Parliament a problem which the gov- 
ernment has hitherto been content to 
attack through diplomacy and political 
manipulation, but upon which it now 
must definitely legislate. The situation 


in France is serious but as yet there is 





no cause for the cry of revolution. In 
the first place, it remains to be shown 
just how strong the sentiment is behind 
the labor leaders who have issued this 
defiance of the government. Dispatches 
from Paris agree that the state em- 
ployees are not a unit in seeking a 
clash. Many oppose the idea of a gen- 
eral strike. Some are even opposed to 
the formation of a syndicate or trade- 
union. “Others believe that a congress 
representing all classes of employees 
alone would be qualified to decide the 
question.” From the haste with which 
the new union was organized and pub- 
licly announced, it would be almost as 
correct to say that the French postal 
clerks and telegraph operators have had 
a union formed for them, as that they 
have formed themselves into a union. 
The project seems to have been launch- 
ed by a number of leaders who have 
been deliberately baiting the govern- 
ment and who have been suspended 
from the public service. 

Nevertheless, the question whether 
the servants of the state shall have the 
right to hamper or completely block the 
service of the state has been put and 
must be answered. The French Cham- 
ber has been dallying with bills on the 
It must now get to work in 
The question as usually treat- 
the trade-union 
phase. 


subject. 
earnest. 
ed has two aspects: 
phase and the revolutionary 
Shall the state employees be allowed to 
strike? And shall the state employees 
be allowed to revolt? The second phase 
is the more prominent in the public 
mind. In the campaign which the noted 
General Confederation of Labor is con- 
ducting against the government and 
against the entire social system of the 
present, the state functionaries have 
been counted upon to play an important 
part. But from the practical point of 
view, this revolutionary aspect may, for 
the time at least, be put aside. When it 
comes to revolution, there is no longer 
any question of right or wrong. If the 
state employees in France have come 
to look forward to a general strike as 
a means of subverting the existing so- 
cial order, they may prepare for that 
great event just as well through their 
present organization into mutual benefit 
associations as through unions formally 
endowed with the right to strike. We 
must take it for granted, therefore, that 
the impelling cause in the present agi- 
tation is still predominantly a peaceful 
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one. If the men in the post-offices and 
telegraph bureaus desire to strike, it is 
probably for the good old reason of se- 
curing higher wages, easier hours, and 
improved conditions of labor. 

The problem is one that confronts 
every government that has gone exten- 
sively into the employment of labor. It 
confronts the governments of Germany, 
Austria, Italy, and Russia, as well as of 
France. All but the first have had the 
question on their hands in more or less 
acute form. In Russia, the great rail- 
way strike of 1905 forced a Constitution 
from the Czar. In Austria, a few years 
ago, the imminence of a general strike 
wrested from the government a grant of 
universal suffrage. The Italian railways 
have had years of chronic disorder, in 
the course of which the theory of the 
“pacific” strike—the strike which con- 
sists in doing one’s work as dilatorily 
and as badly as possible—was carried 


to a high state of perfection. Prussia 


alone has been untroubled, because in, 


Prussia alone the iron military disci- 
pline keeps the government service— 
schools and municipal bureaus, as well 
as railways and post-offices—free fronr 
But 


neither the historical tradition of France 


every kind of revolutionary taint. 


spirit of the French people 


rigid Prussian discipline. 


nor the 
admits of 
Democratic principles must be allowed 
free play at the cost of an explosion. 

How far is the present French gov- 
ernment willing to go? M. Clemenceau 
has left no doubt of bis position on the 
specific question of state employees and 
the right to strike. In Parliament and 
out he has rejected the claim as absurd. 
It would make the servants of the state 
its masters, and put tremendous power 
into the hands of individuals responsi- 
ble to no recognized organ of the state. 
A little more than a week ago, at the 
unveiling of the Gambetta monument at 
Nice, M. Clemenceau summed up the 
case of order and common-sense aga‘nst 
the advocates of revolution, philosophi- 
cal and other: 


A nation cannot live on philosophy, So- 
ciety cannot halt in its path at the .com- 
mand of an individual to make way for 
the fallible prophets of the future. The 
present has its rights, and the present 
means the ordered life of every citizen 
within the framework of the law. Un- 
doubtedly, there are in democracies, as in 
every other form of government, crises of 
varying duration and intensity. Too many 
men have been spoiled by a régime of vio- 
lence for the rational enjoyment of free- 
dom. Their difficulty is to see that one 





who would impose respect for his personal 
liberty on his neighbor must begin by im- 
posing on himself respect for his neigh- 
bor’s personal liberty. How much worse, 
then, does the evil grow if the servants 
of the state, representative of the power 
of the state, prove false to their primary 
duty, abandon their posts, and turn against 
the nation the power which was confided to 
them for its service! A society that would 
tolerate such a condition of things would 
go down to its destruction in the midst of 
universal contempt. 
Issue, therefore, has been clearly joined 
between the Clemenceau Ministry and 
the extremists among the labor leaders. 
The way out seems to lie, as we have 
said, through legislation which shall 
specifically prohibit the right to strike, 
while conceding to public servants an 
increased share in the shaping of ad- 
ministrative policy in so far as it con- 
cerns their own condition. That the 
unions shall dominate their superiors is 
out of the question. M. Clemenceau has 
declared that Ministers must continue 
responsible to Parliament, and not to 
their employees. But, after all, in every 
democracy, a minister, a mayor, or a 
commissioner is responsible in measure 
to every subordinate of his who has a 
vote. In this country, we sometimes 
hear of bills being passed because the 
letter-carriers or school-teachers insist. 
In lieu of this indirect system of self- 
government among government em- 
ployees, France might well hit upon some 
direct form of coéperation between gov- 
ernment employees and their superiors. 


HAMMOND LAMONT. 

With the deepest sorrow and an over- 
whelming sense of personal loss, we re- 
cord the death of Hammond Lamont. 
Such qualities as he possessed make his 
friends feel that silence and bowed 
heads are the best form of tribute. Espe- 
cially under the first shock of his unex- 
pected and untimely end, cut off, as he 
was, cruelly in the meridian of his pow- 
ers and usefulness, are his associates in- 
clined simply to say: 

What else in life seems piteous any more, 

After such pity? 

Mr. Lamont had an intellect that rang- 
ed free and wide. His mental vigor was 
what first impressed men making his ac- 
quaintance. Penetrating, incisive, clear, 
and sane, his reason was a fine organ 
of truth. His favorite studies and larg- 
est attainments were in English litera- 
ture, of which he possessed extensive 
knowledge, kept in order by a judgment 





of extraordinary balance and clarity. In 
educational matters, he was thoroughly 
versed. His writings upon the problems 
of school and college and university 
compelled attention; and his advice and 
assistance were often sought by college 
authorities. Known by a multitude of 
university men, he was prized by them 
all. But Mr. Lamont had also read eag- 
erly and thought deeply about all the 
great questions that press upon a mod- 
ern man with a soul above the clods. In 
politics, in morals, in that mystery and 
awe of existence which we call relig- 
ion, his active mind had sought out fact 
and built up conviction. And his intel- 
lectual honesty was so complete, his de- 
tection of fallacy and delusion so in- 
stant, his hatred of sham and lies so 
absolute, that for him the discovery of 
the truth was the same thing as em- 
bracing it, his translation of thought 
into motive and action being instinctive 
and instantaneous. It would never have 
been necessary for a Socrates to bid Mr. 
Lamont “follow the argument.” He was 
always following it to the end, sweet or 
bitter. It was this intellectual stanch- 
ness of the man, combined with his firm- 
fibred character and loyalty to friend- 
ship, that bound like-minded men to 
him with hooks of steel. 

Mr. Lamont was the son of the Rev. 
Thomas and Caroline D. Lamont. He 
was born in Monticello, N. Y., in 1864, 
and prepared for college in Albany. En- 
tering Harvard with the class of 1886 
he was graduated as one of its first 
scholars, a member of the Phi Beta Kap- 
pa, and Ivy Orator of his class, besides 
having made a reputation as a remark- 
able undergraduate journalist. To news- 
paper work he naturally turned on grad- 
uation, spending two years in Albany 
journalism and two years as a member 
of the staff of the Seattle Post-Intelli- 
gencer. When, in 1892, President Eliot 
visited Seattle,his attention was attract- 
ed by Mr. Lamont’s able reporting of his 
address in that city and by other evi- 
dences of unusual ability. Mr. Eliot at 
once offered him an instructorship in 
the English department at Harvard, 
which position he held until called to 
the department of English at Brown 
University as associate professor, and, 
from 1898 on, full professor of rhetoric. 
He then accepted in 1900 the position of 
managing editor of the Evening Post, 
which he held for six years with mark- 
ed success. His regular contributions 
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to the editorial page were distinguished 
by their lucid style, their information, 
their original humor, and keen irony. 

Despite his unsparing journalistic la- 
bors, he never lost his interest in the 
subjects in which he had taught. He 
edited several well-known college text- 
books, and published, in 1906, a book en- 
titled “English Composition,” which is 
largely used in the high schools of the 
country. Shortly before his death he 
had received most flattering offers from 
Williams College and from one of the 
best-known Middle Western State uni- 
versities to return to the professorial 
career, and he had, during his connec- 
tion with the Evening Post, declined 
similar offers from Brown University 
and Cornell. 

On July 1, 1906, with the retirement 
from the editorship of the Nation of the 
late Wendell Phillips Garrison, Mr. La- 
mont succeeded him, and applied him- 
self to the new duties with his custom- 
ary vigor and enthusiasm. Readers of 
the Nation need not be told what ad- 
mirable qualities he imported into this 
work. 

Death came on the evening of May 6, 
as the result of an operation to which 
in advance no great importance was at- 
tached. It proved, however, to be so 
serious that he was unable to rally 
from the shock. Such consolation as 
those who mourn him may derive from 
the thought that his life was filled with 
militant and honorable striving, they 
may lay to heart without a single men- 
tal reserve. But we know not today 
what healing there is for those who are 
struck down by his remediless loss, and 
the tragedy of his end. 


FRENCH FICTION. 
Paris, May 1. 


“Les Unis,” by Edouard Rod, is well 
written, like all the many novels of 
this distinguished author (Fasquelle). 
He no longer shows us a world of in- 
herited Calvinism. The “united ones” 
of his story are the daughters (and 
their consorts) of a fanatical reformer 
who rejects for them the subjection of 
conventional marriage and puts in prac- 
tice the free unions of the good time 
coming. He is not conscious that his 
own rigid moral ideas have their ef- 
ficiency from that traditional society 
which he wishes to revolutionize. So, 
when his sons-in-love and not in-law 
follow their unrestrained selfishness, 
profiting by the freedom, which he 
thought was to regenerate the world, 





only to ruin and destroy his children’s 
happiness, the stroke is appalling. It 
is impossible not to see in the defeated 
patriarch the image of the late Blisée 
Reclus (though, of course, not of his 
family). He joined with undisputed 
eminence in science a social fanaticism 
which made him the chief prophet of 
the Anarchist movement. No failure of 
his disciples to come up to his own 
moral principles (inherited, by the way, 
from Calvinist generations) could trou- 
ble the fatuity which made him willing 
to smash the existing world for some 
non-existent future dreamed of in his 
philosophy. M. Rod, in likely examples, 
shows the outcome of such efforts. The 
story is of intense interest—and it 
starts up questions than which none can 
be timelier. 

“Le Talion,” by Victor Margueritte, 
like others of the novels of this author 
and his brother, tells of unhappiness re- 
sviting from marriage and from love 
not legalized and of the revenge which 
eemes from the child (Fasquelle). In 
the old ideas, marriage was sacred pre- 
cisely because it protected the lawful 
child of lawful parents. If the count 
could be made, how many marriages 
are there nowadays which do not make 
for happiness precisely for the same old 
reason? Why, then, barrow up our feel- 
ings by imagined exceptions? And, even 
if the revolution in laws which the Mar- 
gueritte brothers seem to desire could 
be brought about, might not what they 
regard as freedom come to be worse slav- 
ery, particularly for mother and child? 
Paul Margueritte, who is no longer writ- 
ing in collaboration with his brother, 
publishes a volume o* stories—“La Lan- 
terne magique” (Plon)—which raise no 
such moral questions, although they deal 
with love in a way not usually open to 
the young person. - 

“Le Mariage de Mademoiselle Gimel, 
dactylographe,” by René Bazin, accom- 
panied by two short stories, makes up 
another volume of this writer who so 
amiably discredits the exclusive mean- 
ing long attached to French fiction. It 
will be all the more sympathetic to 
Americans, inasmuch as it introduces 
the girl typewriter into French litera- 
ture (Annales politiques et littéraires). 
Another view of marriage—more mod- 
ern, not so Christian, as old-fashioned 
folk might say—is that exemplified in 
“Les Anxiétés de Thérése Lesieure” 
(Plon), by Etienne Bricon. The bank- 
er’s daughter has never had to face the 
realities of life: and her mixed ideals 
are not fulfilled in the dull garrison 
town where she comes to live as a lieu- 
tenant’s bride. A desperate flirtation— 
liaison, we used to say—with an aris- 
tocratic captain does not mend matters. 
So she begins a correspondence with 
the sentimental novelist most in fash- 
ion. He certainly gives very common- 
sense spiritual direction; but his peni- 





tent finds out that he needs guidance 
himself because of some uncomfortable 
actress who has crossed his vision. Nat- 
urally, in another’s case she sees clearly; 
and the book, after a first moral alarm, 
reasons out virtue’s excellence in such 
letters as only French men and women 
can write. 

“Le Reste est silence” (Stock), by a 
new writer, Edmond Jaloux, is notewor- 
thy from its perfect style and its treat- 
ment of a new idea in these love sto 
ries. It is the child’s impressions of un- 
happy things which go on before him, 
beyond all his comprehension. He knows 
only that his mother is beautiful, that 
his father is brave, but that there are 
doings of his mother which he must not 
tell his father. Then the storm breaks 
before his wondering eyes; and at last 
the beautiful mother, who has disap- 
peared, comes back broken and humbled, 
crying out as she kisses frantically her 
child what she might have known all 
along from David's psalm in her prayer- 
book—“All men are liars!”-——but men- 
tally reserving, the child must think, 
the lawful husband whose bravery she 
has taxed so heavily. 

In violent contrast with this delicate 
shading of a child’s impressions of love 
and life which he cannot understand, 
we have two roughly brushed pictures of 
American love as seen by Frenchmen 
quite as uncomprehending as the child, 
and with added prejudices and who- 
knows-what humiliating memories. “In- 
civilisés” (Juven), by Harry R. Tre- 
mont, strikes its keynote in its title. 
“The author lived long in the United 
States, where the savory and exact notes 
which he took enable him to show 
American women and girls as they are 
—bold, flirtatious, perverse, and wild.” 
Merci du peu! Xavier Torau-Bayle pub- 
lishes a more neutral novel, “Une Fran- 
caise aux Etats-Unis” (Mathot), which 
from the nature of things ought to have 
pathos. 

“Autour de l'amour,” by Gaston Ra- 
gceot, who is a professor and philosopher 
as well as story-writer, tries in touch- 
ing examples to prove a_ startling 
thesis: Love, which g0 _ preoccupies 
French talk in literature, drama, and 
life itself, scarcely exists in the modern 
heart. “We live under the easy rule of 
adventure and pleasure, which have kill- 
ed sentiment and even gallantry.” 

Hate, which is a passion quite as 
much as love, enters into a number of 
the new novels. “La Fourmiliére”’ 
(Flammarion) is by Lucien Alphonse- 
Daudet, a younger ern of the great 
novelist, who is fain to write, like all 
the rest of the family. The “ant-hill” is 
the native provincial town of a painter, 
who thinks to find refuge there after 
great sorrow; but he is wounded and 
stung by village spite until he does 
away with himself, leaving by will his 
chateau and lands to the King of Prus- 
sia to revenge himself on his country- 
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men. “Scur Marie-Odile” (Lemerre) is 
an idyll only shadowed by local hates, 
with its further dark gloom from dis- 
appointed love suddenly illumined by 
final peace in the convent. The author, 
Charles d’Ollone, must have known from 
childhood the scenes he portrays; and 
his poetic feeling will reach those tour- 
ists who have wandered from the lake 
of Gerardmer to the forests of Alsace 
and the mountain shrine of St. Odile. 
“Les Deux Routes” (Perrin), by Paul 
Tany, shows how the modest and work- 
ing artist reaches glory and love at last 
after many meritorious days, while the 
other—the arriviste who would trample 
every one down in his efforts to find a 
short cut—ends up properly in Bedlam. 
In “Les Demoiselles de la poste” (Plon), 
by Paul Bonhomme, we leave the prov- 
inces end Bohemia for the every-day life 
of towns. That the joys and sorrows of 
post-office and telephone girls should be 
made the subject of a French novel, 
without any of Zola’s un-Naturalism, is 
a sign of many good things, not the 
least of which is the advance of French 
society toward sane democracy. 

“Le Soldat Bernard” (Fayard), by 
Paul Acker, is a novel which is not a 
romance. It is full of urgent timeli- 
ness—the thrilling conversion to patri- 
otism of an anti-Militarist during com- 
pulsory military service, with what he 
feels during the attacks of striking 
workmen on soldiers protecting society 
as it is. S. D. 


Correspondence. 





THE “LOST LEAF” OF “PIERS THE 
PLOWMAN.” 


To THE FpDITOR oF THE NATION: 

Sir: Two recent letters in the Nation 
(March 25 and April 29) on the text of 
Passus v of ‘Piers the Plowman” have re- 
opened a question to the solution of which 
I should like to contribute some new ma- 
terial. As the whole matter now stands 
the original hypothesis of Prof. J. M. Man- 
ly of the University of Chicago was criti- 
cised by Dr. Henry Bradley of Oxford, who 
presented an alternative theory. This, in 
turn, was criticised in the Nation by Prof. 
Carleton F. Brown of Bryn Mawr, who of- 
fered still another explanation for the con- 
dition of the text. In his final letter, to the 
Nation of April 29, Dr. Bradley disposes of 
Professor Brown's theory, and reverts to 
his own radical modification of Professor 
Manly’s. I shall try to show that Dr. 
Bradley's theory is nevertheless unsound, 
and that Professor Manly’s is the most ac- 
ceptable. 

Very briefly, the Manly theory, as stated 
in Modern Philology, January, 1906, is an 
attempt to account for two gaps or breaks 
in the text of Passus v of Version A of 
“Piers the Plowman,” one gap after line 
106, the other between lines 235 and 236, ac- 
cording to Skeat’s numbering. Seven of the 
129 lines between the two breaks are spuri- 
ous, thus reducing the number to 122. Ac- 
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cording to the theory, these lines occupied 
the inside two folios (four pages) of a 
quire, and the breaks before and after were 
occasioned by the loss of both halves of the 
leaf next to the innermost. 

Dr. Bradley, in the London Atheneum, 
April 21, 1906, argued that the author wrote 
his first draft on loose sheets or scraps of 
paper or parchment. One of these, holding 
lines 236-259, was shifted from the end of 
Covetousness (line 145) to its present posi- 
tion, where it was copied in by the scribe of 
an archetypal manuscript. Another sheet, 
containing the end of the account of Envy 
and all of Wrath, was lost from between 
lines 106 and 107. At first sight, indeed, 
this seems a most tempting suggestion, but 
there are a number of considerations which 
render its acceptance impossible. 

For one thing, we have little evidence 
concerning mediw@val methods of original 
composition. Did authors then compose on 
scraps or in books? The manuscript of 
the Ormulum, which is the only one I know 
of that is the (probably) first draft in the 
author’s hand, is made up in such a way 
that the first quire must have been sewed 
together before being written on. The other 
quires were folded together and then filled 
with writing, in accordance with the regu- 
lar custom of mediwval copyists in making 
up manuscripts. Some of the author’s 
changes and additions, however, are on 
small scraps, which were inserted and sew- 
ed in later. It therefore seems that the 
one author whose practice we know compos- 
ed in a book, and added his afterthoughts 
on scraps. If Dr. Bradley’s “shifted-leaf” 
argument tries to avail itself of these in- 
serted scraps, Dr. Bradley must account for 
the loss of the end of Envy and all of 
Wrath, as well as for the shift of what 
seems to him to be the continuation of 
Covetousness and the sequent Kobert the 
Robber, on the ground that these passages 
were not in the first draft, but were after- 
thoughts of the author. 

Furthermore, as the account of Covetous- 
ness stands in lines 107-145, it forms a 
complete discourse, rendering unnecessary 
any further development or addition. In 
Passus V every complete account of a sin 
includes a confession, a repentance, and a 
vow. Covetousness in his turn confesses 
several varieties of cheating in _ trade; 
swears to cease from “that sin” of “re- 
gratery’—i. ¢., “never wickedly to weigh 
or to use wicked bargaining’; and prom- 
ises to go with his wife to Walsingham, 
and to pray the Rood of Bromholm to bring 
him out of debt. The account thus agrees 
in structure with all the other complete 
presentations, and it is therefore unneces- 
sary to assume that it is incomplete. But 
Dr. Bradley believes that Covetousness is 
rich, and therefore ought to make restitu- 
tion. I find nowhere in the description of 
this sin in this poem any indication that 
he is rich. In fact, in his lest line he says 
he will pray the Rood of Bromholm to 
bring him out of debt, implying that no 
other expiation is needed, or perhaps pos- 
sible. 

Still further, as Professor Brown points 
out, there is an obvious inconsistency be- 
tween the vow just paraphrased and the 
one in line 241, in which whoever is speak- 
ing says, “I schal seche Seynt Treuthe er 
I seo Rome.” This inconsistency does not 
appear to be rightly dismissed with the 
statement that “it is not perceptible,” as 
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Dr. Bradley says it is not to him. It has 
seemed considerable to several unprejudiced 
persons of recognized judgment with whom 
I have discussed it. A vow to undertake a 
conventional medieval pilgrimage followed 
six lines later by a vow to undertake the 
highly spiritual pilgrimage to the shrine 
of Truth before seeing Rome—i. e., before 
undertaking a conventional medizval pil- 
grimage—both indulged in by the same per- 
son, would appear to involve almost a con- 
tradiction. Dr, Bradley himself seems to 
wish that the second vow were not there, 
for he suggests that the two lines contain- 
ing it “‘may be spurious, as they seem to 
be an echo of vii, 93-94." This attempt to 
remove the inconsistency rests upon pure 
assumption. Lines 241-242 are attested in 
the critical text by all the evidence. 

In order to support his owa theory as op- 
posed to Brown’s, Dr. Bradley suggests and 
replies to a possible argument of 
Brown's. It might be contended, he says, 
that Robert belongs after Sloth, because 
the penitent thief is “the stock example of 
an argument against wanhope, as resulting 
from sloth.” But, replies Dr. Bradley to 
the hypothetical objection, “In the preced- 
ing lines nothing has been said about ‘wan- 
hope’ (i. ¢., despair) as a consequence of 
sloth.” He has failed to notice that in line 
225, in advising Sloth, Vigilate says, “‘Be- 
ware of wanhope, who wishes to betray 
thee.” The hypothetical objection to the 
Bradley shift is therefore in full force. 

Dr, Bradley points out the direct incon- 
sistency involved in Professor Brown’s pro- 
posed transposition of lines 236-241. There 
is additional, and even stronger, evidence 
in lines 242-243, where the poet says that 
Robert looked on Reddite, and, because 
there was not wherewith, he wept full. 
sore. 

There is no doubt that lines 236-241 be- 
long before the confession of Robert the 
Robber, and not after it. But it does not 
seem to me that they are therefore to be 
understood as being joined more closely in 
sense with the end of Covetousness, rather 
than with the beginning of Robert. Pro- 
fessor Manly, in his first article, has al- 
ready suggested that they are the last part 
of the introduction of Robert. In what set- 
ting then do they probably occur? 

Only four of the six sins in the A version 
are developed in extenso. Three of these 
receive a direct suggestion to repentance, 
or even as to the form of the vow. Re- 
pentance urges Envy, Gluttony’s wife warns 
him, and Vigilate, the veil, tells Sloth to 
say, “I am sorry for my sins,” etc. It 
looks extremely probable therefore that 
some one may be doing the same thing for 
Robert, and may be telling him in what 
words to make his vow. We may tentatively 
go even further, and attribute lines 236-241 
to a speaker named “Reddite,” upon whom 
Robert then looks in line 242. Compare 
the fact that “Vigilate’’ and “Reddite” are 
both Latin imperatives. 

Therefore, in view of (1) our ignorance 
of medizwval methods of composition, (2) 
the lack of necessity for supposing the ac- 
count of Covetousness to be incomplete, (3) 
the inconsistency involved in the shift, (4) 
the stock appropriateness of the thief’s fol- 
lowing Sloth, and (5) the appositeness of 
lines 236-241 as the last part of the intro- 
duction of Robert the Robber, Dr. Brad- 
ley’s proposal is almost certainly to be re-- 
garded as impossible. 
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None of the later discussions have at- 
tached true significance to the combination 
of two gaps in Passus v, one before line 
236, and the other after line 106, with which 
the uncompleted confession of Envy comes 
to an abrupt close. In his last letter Dr. 
Bradley uses the break after Envy to con- 
trovert Brown’s contention that the poet 
may have intentionally omitted Wrath. In 
a discussion with me, Prof. W. A. Neilson 
has pointed to clear evidence that the poet 
did not intend to leave Envy impenitent, in 
lines v, 59-60, which begin the account of 
Envy: “Envy with heavy heart asked for 
shrift, and, full of care, began to show his 
guilt.” Professor Manly’s theory has the 
advantage of accounting for both breaks on 
the same hypothesis, without involving any 
contradictory shifts of parts of the text. 
Furthermore, it has the added confirmation 
of some calculations which he and I orig- 
inally worked out independentiy, and to 
which I later furnished some additional ma- 
terial during an examination of the manu- 
seripts of the A version. 

These calculations involve the number of 
lines in the poem preceding the first break. 
Between the two breaks are 122 lines, or 
an average of 30% per page for four pages. 
If we divide the number of lines in the 
poem preceding the first break by 3014, will 
the answer bring us to the end of the 
second folio of a quire? For this is nec- 
essary in order to support our theory of 
the lost third and sixth folios. In the 
critical text of version A there are 1,026 
lines before the first break. Adding five 
titles to passus, and six Latin lines, we 
get a total of 1,037 lines. In medizwval 
manuscripts the writing invariably begins 
at the top of page 1. If we suppose two 
full quires of sixteen pages each plus 
four vages of a third quire before our 
first break, the 1,037 lines will fill the 
thirty-six pages at 28 and 29-36ths lines 
per page, or 29 lines per page for 29 pages, 
and 28 lines per page for 7 pages. That 
is to say, we must accept an average of 
a little less than 29 lines per page for 
36 pages. and then jump to an average of 
30% lines for four pages. If we examine 
almost any middle English manuscript of 
the fourteenth or fifteenth century, we shal! 
find that such a fluctuat'on is a common 
thing. For example, of manuscripts Trin- 
ity College, Cambridge, R. 3. 14, Harleian 
6041, Trinity College, Dublin D. 4. 1, ana 
University College, Oxford (all A-text), 
each exhibits occasional fluctuations of from 
three to five lines per page, with a steady 
average. Consequently, we may adduce this 
strikine piece of confirmatory evidence In 
favor of Professor Manly’s theory: The 
number of lines in the poem preceding our 
first break fill two quires of eight folios 
each and the first two folios of the thira 
quire. Then comes the first break, in- 
volving the loss of one folio, containing the 
end of Envy and all of Wrath. Then come 
the inside two folios containing the 122 
lines between the breaks. Then we have 
a loss of another folio, containing, per- 
haps, more of Sloth, and the introduction 
and development of Robert the Robber. Af- 
ter this break we resume the continuous 
poem. THoMas A. KNOTT. 


University of Chicago, May 1. 
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ENGLISH EXAMINATIONS FOR COL- 
LEGE. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Str: Our academic halls must soon be 
overwhelmed by the annual inundation of 
English examinations—character sketches 
of Antonio and Bassanio, dissertations on 
the moral taught by the “Vision of Sir Laun- 
fal,” and comparisons of “Sweet Auburn” 
and Camelot, of Will Wimble and Benja- 
min Franklin, of Brutus and the Ancient 
Mariner. A few dozen candidates out of 
thousands will discuss such topics as these 
intelligently, because they are ~rrodigies; 
many will misquote or misinterpret opin- 
ions of text-book editors and instructors, 
which impressed them particularly (and we 
all know how often it is the unessential 
that the pupil remembers); a vast majority 
will flounder around in a sea of facts and 
fancies, beginning nowhere, ending nowhere; 
and all this because they can not write on 
the kind of subject about which they have 
something to say. 

At the age when a candidate goes up for 
college examinations he is far more con- 
cerned with the living world about him than 
with the world of books. He can tell you 
all about what he has heard, or seen, or 
done. and often tell it very well. He can 
write vividly and enthusiastically of a 
school contest, a cruise, a hunting tfip, a 
quaint foreign city he has visited, perhaps 
of State or national politics. To him the 
old fisherman he met on the Maine coast last 
summer is infinitely more vital than Dr. 
Primrose; and the chances are he can write 
about the former much more skilfully than 
about the latter. Yet seldom in a college 
examination does he have opportunity to 
tell of what he has himself observed. He is 
required to write a character sketch, or a 
criticism of style, or an abstract of a plot, 
or to describe a scene in a novel. His facts 
are all second-hand; and a story about a 
story, or a description of a description, is 
rather distantly removed from real life, 

It is because a candidate is so seldom 
allowed to write on the sort of subject 
which he can treat best that to some the 
entrance examinations may appear to do 
the greatest injustice to the greatest num- 
ber. We drill our pupils in narration, de- 
scription, exposition, and argument; we as- 
sist them to do original work, to think and 
observe for themselves, as they will always 
have to do. We teach them that the prin- 
ciples of composition have a direct, practi- 
cal bearing on every line they write 
throughout their lives, in business letters, or 
essays, or what not; that the real purpose 
of all their practice is to acquire the power 
of stating effectively whatever they may 
wish to say of their daily observations and 
experiences. And we try to train them ac- 
cordingly. But the examination § says: 
“Don’t tell a story which you really know 
something about from experience; don’t 
even tell a story of your own age and gen- 
eration; but narrate briefly a long narra- 
tive of Tennyson’s about some people who 
lived, or very likely did not live, about four- 
teen centuries ago. Don’t describe anything 
you ever saw; but, instead, describe Scott’s 
description of the storming of a castle in a 
country which you perhaps never visited, 
and in a period seven hundred years before 
you were born. To show what you can do 
in exposition, in an hour’s time sift your 











facts, and write a treatise on the differences 
between life in Camelot at the time of King 
Arthur and in London at the time of Queen 
Anne. (Oh, for the inspiration of a Mark 
Twain and a John Richard Green!) Write 
* careful analvsis of the character of Lady 
Macbeth, or Shylock, or Brutus. To be sure, 
great thinkers have given to the world 
their opinions of these characters, slowly 
evolved from long and painstaking study. 
We allow you one-half hour. What do you 
think of Poe’s style? It is assumed, of 
course, that you are a competent literary 
critic.” 

tn some such light the examination must 
appeal to the poor candidate, who has no 
choice but to struggle with such questions, 
and pass in his paper as a specimen of the 
very best writing he can do; and all the 
time he knows he could do vastly better if 
he were only given a chance to write on 
topics within his grasp. But there is no 
way out of it; that paper, which so misrep- 
resents his real powers, which almost inev- 
itably represents his worst, helps decide 
whether or not he enters college. 

A careful inspection of entrance exami- 
nations in English for several years past 
reveals a large proportion of questions de- 
manding criticism and analysis of char- 
acter. Now, intelligent criticism or analy- 
sis of persons and situations is a pretty 
sure sign of maturity. And yet a candi- 
date fresh from a secondary school is ex- 
pected to show an insight into character 
and a judgment of persons and things 
which comparatively few older people pos- 
sess. 

Not only does the average examina- 
tion seem unfair to the candidate in that 
it gives him little opportunity to ex- 
hibit his best work; but also, it ds in 
defiance of a cardinal reason for thorough 
instruction in English composition. I sup- 
pose, there is no higher aim in the teach- 
ing of English composition than that stat- 
ed by President Eliot, as one of the main 
processes or operations of mind which sys- 
tematic education should develop in the 
individual, namely, “the function of mak- 
ing a correct record of things observed.” 
The usual examination question does not 
encourage or allow a statement of things 
observed by the candidate, except indi- 
rectly, through the eyes or minds of oth- 
ers. Rather, it encourages or requires him 
to state what Scott, or Dickens, or Shake- 
speare observed, or, parrot-like, to repeat 
scraps of what some critic observed in 
Scott, or Dickens, or Shakespeare. 

Not that the college entrance examina- 
tions would be better, if all questions on 
reading were omitted; far from it. A part 
of the examination should test the candi- 
date’s knowledge of literature, and litera- 
ture should become as much a portion of 
the pupil’s life as possible. But this part 
of the examination should be primarily a 
test in literature. A part should be de- 
voted wholly to a test in composition; on 
subjects, too, which involve careful obser- 
vation and which reflect the life and expe- 
riences of the writer. Many a boy who 
cannot give an effective picture of Tor- 
quilstone Castle can write a most vivid 
description of his home town. The ob- 
jection may be made that it would be dif- 
ficult to make out questions for such a 
test; that they would either not be broad 
enough to include all candidates, or so 





thoughts, analyze the situation, group your 
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ticns previously written with care and 
memorized. But by allowing a choice of 
several questions, as at present, and by a 
little ingenuity in framing them, these dif- 
ficulties would be easily overcome 

Harvard has already taken steps in the 
direction of allowing a candidate to write 
on subjects outside his reading in English 
classics. In recent Harvard entrance pa- 
pers, beside the usual type of question on 
books read, are optional questions on 
school sports, science, popular govern- 
ment, and histcry; and in an examination 
for anticipating freshman English appears 
the topic for composition, ‘Describe’ the 
most interesting house you know.” It is 
to be hoped that this is only the begin- 
ning of a movement to test candidates not 
so much on what somebody else said about 
something as on what they themselves 
have to say. 

GEORGE BANCROFT FERNALD. 


St. Mark's School, Southborough, Mass., May 3. 





THE PRONUNCIATION OF LATIN. 


To THE ELITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: Your readers may perhaps form a 
more intelligent judgment upon the ques- 
tion how Latin should be pronounced in 
schools and colleges, if they bear in 
mind that the same studies that are pur- 
sued by some students with a view of be- 
experts are taken 
intellec- 


coming specialists and 
up by others for the sake of 
tual discipline, or merely in order to ac- 
quire serviceable information. All will 
agree that a student who has only a lim- 
ited time to spend upon a subject, and 
who, accordingly, can at best acquire only 
a superficial acquaintance with it, should 
take it up in the way that will enable him 
best to profit by his study. Thus 
while the classical scholar must make him- 
self familiar with all the peculiarities of 
all the dialects, and with both customary 
and exceptional usages, men in pursuit 
only of a good general education had bet- 
ter move along the lines that will most 
promptly bring them to some acquaintance 
with the thought of the ancients and with 
the literature in which it is expressed. 
The scientific advantages promised by 
the Roman pronunciation the English pro- 
nunciation necessarily foregoes. But al- 
though the English mode, like that of most 
modern languages. is full of inconsisten- 
cies and irregularities, it conforms to the 
received pronunciation of the Latin words 
and phrases that form so conspicuous a 
feature in English speech and literature. 
These include the many familiar quotations 
in common use and the technical language 
of the law courts, hardly less current, as 
well as the hundreds of proper names of 
persons, towns, countries, rivers, and moun- 
tains. Even Greek names are spelled and 
pronounced, in good society, in spite of 
Mr. Grote and his somewhat pedantic fol- 
lowers, as if they were Latin. This pro- 
nunciation conforms also, in the main, to 
that of the very large number of English 
words, constituting from a quarter to a 
half of the language, that are derived di- 
rectly from Latin, and to that of our sci- 
entific nomenclature, in which even the 
words that are manufactured immediately 
from Greek materials are regularly re- 
garded as having come into English through 
Latin, and, like the classical proper names 
just mentioned, are made to conform, 





however arbitrarily, to a Latin spelling and 
an English pronunciation, 

Under these circumstances it would seem 
as if it might be wise to adhere to the 
traditional pronunciation with elementary 
classes. The students, comprising a ma- 
jority of the men and women in both 
schools and colleges, who take up Latin, as 
they do algebra or astronomy, because they 
regard a subject of so much historical im- 
portance as an essential element in a liber- 
al education, are content with moderate 
attainments. It would seem unnecessary 
to force upon them an exotic orthoepy which 
they do not need, and which may prove, as 
it has often been found, a real hindrance. 
The more historically accurate and strict- 
ly scientific ‘“‘Roman”’ manner of speaking 
might be reserved for the smaller number 
who are minded to take up advanced Latin. 
At that stage of progress, they would 
quickly and easily acquire it. 

In these days of electives, the choice of 
studies, in schools as_ in colleges, lies 
mainly with the students, and the more 
that is done to remove obstacles, the more 
students will be attracted to these humani- 
ties, and civilization leavened by _ their 
spirit. Ww. R. W. 


Milton, Mass., May 1. 





JOHN COTTON’S INFLUENCE ON VANE. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Str: In a letter in the Nation of Aopril 
8 upon John Cotton and Sir Henry Vane, 
Dr. Henry M. King takes exception to a 
statement of mine in a paper on John Cot- 
ton read before the Massachusetts Histor- 
ical Society, to the effect that Vane was 
influenced by Cotton’s views of church 
government—what was known as “the New 
England way.” I observed that the in- 
fluence of those ideas upon Vane and the 
men of Cromwell’s army is brought out in 
such books as Borgeaud’s “‘Rise of Modern 
Democracy in Old and New England.” Dr. 
King says that Borgeaud makes no allu- 
sion to any influence of Cotton on Vane. 
It is true that he does not specifically 
name Vane among the English independents 
influenced by the New England views of 
church government, as he does not men- 
tion the men of Cromwell’s army specifi- 
eally influenced by John Cotton. But he 
devotes half a dozen pages (pp. 82-88) to 
the influence altogether of “the New Eng- 
land way” in shaping the new indepen- 
dent party in England, in which Vane was 
prominent, singling out John Cotton and 
Thomas Hooker for special mention in 
tracing this influence. The fact of the 
influence is indisputable; and Cotton was 
indisputably the most conspicuous and in- 
fluential exponent of “the New England 
way,” viz., independency. It was as ‘‘the 
New England way” that independency was 
constantly referred to in England in the 
period when “the agreement of the people” 
came into being. 

J. Wingate Thornton, in his “Historical 
Relation of New England to the English 
Commonwealth,”’ says with entire warrant: 

The polity of the strong men, Goodwin, 
Owen, Peters, Vane, Milton, Cromwell, and 
their fellows, to whom under God was con- 
fided the immediate future of England, was 
moulded in the freer life and thought otf 
New England, by their correspondents and 
fellow workers, Cotton, Williams, and their 
fellows. 





This was brought out much more fully, 
though not more clearly, by Hosmer, in his 
“Life of Sir Henry Vane,” than by Bor- 
geaud; and in his pages (164-170) those who 
are interested can study more carefully the 
reasons for viewing Vane as “a principal 
channel” of the influence of New England 
independency to England, and for Thorn- 
ton’s judgment that it was “in Cotton’s 
study” that Vane was trained in the cardi- 
nal principles of independency. When he 
came to Boston to live with John Cotton, 
he was not an independent, and when he 
went back to England he was. The infer- 
ence would seem to be simple. ‘“‘Preceptor”’ 
of Vane—viz., preceptor in “the New Eng- 
land way’’—the term applied to Cotton by 
Mr. Adams in his inscription on the Cot- 
ton monument, is certainly warranted; as 
it is a'so certain that the learner advanced 
far beyond the teacher. 

With Mr. King’s observations upon the 
relative merits and influence of Cotton and 
Vane as concerns toleration, I should not 
be disposed to take issue; but that subject 
was not with me under discussion. 

EDWIN D. MRAD. 

Philadelphia, April 28. 





THE POETS OF YALE. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: It would be interesting to know 
when was made the remark with which 
you say in your issue of April 29 that 
Theodore D. Woolsey is credited, “that 
Francis Miles Finch, author of ‘The Blue 
and the Gray’ was the only poet that Yale 
ever produced.” Woolsey could hardly have 
said so in the later sixties, for by then 
Stedman had become recognized and so had 
Sill and Weeks. Perhaps Woolsey did not 
last long enough to know “Ye Lay of Ye 
Woodpeckore,”” and of course he did not 
know the poems of another living Yalen- 
sian, of the class of 1890, whose work is 
arousing much hopeful expectation. 

A statement as to Yale or any other uni- 
versity “producing” poets, “‘must give us 
pause.”” If Woolsey wanted to say that so 
far as the atmosphere of Yale was in- 
fluenced by the corporation and faculty of 
his time, it was not favorable to the pro- 
duction of poets, many who knew it well 
wou!d not be apt to differ with him. Sted- 
man and Sill were both requested by the 
faculty to remove themselves from the at- 
mosphere, though Sill was allowed to come 
back. Weeks’s relations with the powers 
were little, if any, more congenial than 
those of the other poets. Stedman and Sill 
both survived to happier days, but I be- 
lieve that neither of them was ever in- 
vited to the faculty of Yale, despite the 
fact that Sill’s influence at the University 
of California was perhaps the most in- 
spiring educational influence of the time, 
and is vibrating still. 

About the same time, Noah Porter was 
elected to succeed Woolsey, and Gilman 
was left at the University of California 
until the Johns Hopkins trustees gave him 
the recognition for which those of his own 
alma mater were too blind. 

A SURVIVOR. 

New York, May 1. 

{The remark attributed to the late Presi- 
dent Woolsey apropos of F. M. Finch was 
printed in the Ithaca Journal and the Cor- 
nell Alumni Press, in a note announcing 
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the poems. The responsible author of that 
note is an old member of the Cornell 
faculty and a friend of Judge Finch, who 
has known about the remark “for thirty 
years,” but cannot recall exactly when 
and where it was made. It might therefore 
be considered as an oral tradition among 
the old friends and colleagues of Judge 
Finch at Cornell. Perhaps the query of 
“Survivor” will bring more definite infor- 
mation.—THE REVIEWER.] 





BUDDING GENIUS. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Str: What greater reward has the teach- 
er of English than to discover in some one 
of his students unmistakable signs of bud- 
ding genius? Such reward was mine this 
morning after class, when I found scribbled 
on the back of a freshman theme the fol- 
lowing soul-effusion, evidently composed 
under the inspiration of my lecture on 
“Means of Securing Variety in Sentence 
Structure”: 

On heart and soul grave deep and fast 
This splash sublime, 

Whose memoried radiance shall outlast 
The doom of time: 


And through eternities unseen 
For light suffice— 

Because there may not be this green 
In Paradise. 

I think that is pretty good for a fresh- 
man. ADDISON MACAULAY SCRAGGS. 

Pisgah College, May 3. 

P. S. A colleague suggests that’ the 
stanzas may have been copied. He thinks 
he recalls having seen “This splash sub- 
lime,” or something like it, in one of the 
May magazines. But that is absurd. 

A. M. S&S. 





MASTER CARDELIUS. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Str: I am pained indeed to find from 
your issue of May 6 that the only per- 
son who cared enough for the memory 
of the master (for such he is to me) Car- 
delius to answer the inquiry concerning 
him, has fallen so grievously into error, 
and has apparently endeavored to enliven 
his reply with quips which in their content 
show the lack of respect and appreciation 
so lamentably common in these later days. 

Master Joachim Cardelius flourished, to 
be sure, in the sixteenth century, but he 
was neither a native of Franconia nor the 
son of a physician. Frankenau—the native 
place of Master Joachim—does not become 
Franconia by translation or translitera- 
tion, however much the prejudice of a 
New Hampshire or French Canadian bring- 
ing-up may have impelled your informant 
so to think. Moreover, his father, far 
from being a physician, was the village 
barber. It is generally known, of course, 
that the gentlemen of this profession, now 
so sadly lowered, combined in the period of 
Master Joachim surgery of the flesh with 
regulation and adornment of the skin. The 
allusion to bleeding—the commonest form 
of medicinal practice then—may have 
well led to confusion in reading the pass- 
age hastily in Zedter, “Gross. Vollstand. 
Universal Lexikon’ (Halle, 1702 and ff.), 
from which your correspondent seems to have 
compiled his information. This source 
of information, I may add, is notoriously 





incorrect. A supplement to it was planned, 
for which a further and more faithful ac- 
count of Master Joachim had been written 
by his disciple Andreas Keinmensch. This 
supplement, however, ceased publication 
with the volume ending at Caq, and the 
learned world has been since left at the 
mercy of the errors in the earlier edition 
of Zedter. Keinmensch’s manuscript, how- 
ever, still exists in the archives of his na- 
tive town, Rothenstein; and it is devoutly 
to be hoped that your correspondent or 
some one else may translate it in full or 
at least make public more of it than I 
possess in the transcript made by me 
some forty years past. It is not within my 
strength nor within my rights to claim 
further space in these columns to devote to 
more detailed criticism of your correspon- 
dent’s information, but I cannot close 
without a word in reference to the absurd 
Statement that Master Joachim wrote a 
treatise upon garlic. To one who admires 
and reveres the mental and physical 
personalities of northern Europeans, a 
man who devoted himself to such a subject 
could be little less than anathema, and a 
pestilent pedant. The word which has 
been translated as garlic should be ren- 
dered as sorrel—common or garden sorrel— 
a herb now much neglected for its savor, 
but formally highlyesteemedand much used. 
HARMON KARL. 
Detroit, Mich., May 8. 


Notes. 


At an early date we are to have from 


“the Harpers a book of dramatic verse, by 


William Dean Howells. 
Mother and the Father.’ 


Houghton Mifflin Co. has just completed 
its Warwickshire edition of the com- 
plete works of George Eliot, consisting of 
25 volumes, illustrated with 169 full-page 
photogravure pictures from photographs 
and drawings. Besides the novels, this 
edition includes George Eliot’s Essays and 
the two-volume biography by Cross. 

Sir Harry Johnston has arranged with 
Methuen & Co. to publish a volume on 
“The Negro in the New World.”” The work, 
some chapters of which have already ap- 
appeared in the London Jimes, is the result 
of the author’s recent journeys in the 
United States, West Indies, and Tropical 
America. 

Mrs. Piozzi, whose marriage to the Ital- 
ian singer raised such a tempest in the 
circle of Dr. Johnson and Fanny Burney, 
is to have a monument in Tremeirchion 
Church, where she was buried in 1821. 
This memorial is due to O. B. Fellowes, 
whose grandfather was her executor. 

For the general reader, there is no bet- 
ter book on the subject than “‘The Pan- 
ama Canal, and Its Makers,’ by Vaughan 
Cornish (Little, Brown & Co.), not merely 
because it is the most recent, but be- 
cause it is the work of a British geog- 
rapher, who has taken the pains to 
get the most authoritative information, 
to supplement and vivify it by personal 
observations, and to put it into a clear 
and compact form. The diplomatic his- 
tory of the enterprise, the rival plans and 
engineering difficulties, the success in 


It is called “The 





sanitation, the labor question, and the 
commercial possibilities are all briefly 
and competently discussed, without the 
sensationalism and bias that vitiate much 
of the current literature of the subject. 
Mr. Cornish is naturally most interested 
in the geographical aspects of the canal. 
especially its effects on trade routes and 
the civilization of the tropics. He em- 
phasizes the fact that “the Panama Canal 
will not bring any port in Australia or the 
East Indies, nor any ice-free port in Asia 
or Asiatic Islands, nearer to any Euro- 
pean port.’’ But since the United States 
is not able to compete in international 
commerce, owing to the expense of con- 
structing and operating American steam- 
ships, he thinks there are some grounds 
for the opinion that the canal is being 
built with American money for the use 
of Europe and Japan. He finds the Amer- 
ican women on the Isthmus looking hap- 
py though somewhat bored, and the chil- 
dren, on account of their open-air life, 
seeming to thrive better than in the 
cities of the United States. He concludes 
that modern sanitary science has opened 
the tropics to the permanent occupation 
of the white man even as a laborer, but 
thinks that the Mediterranean races will 
be superior to the Anglo-Saxon for trop- 
ical colonization. 


A volume on “The Christian Minister and 
his Duties” (imported by Charles Scribner’s 
Sons) bears on its title page the name of 
the Rev. J. Oswald Dykes, one of the most 
honored Presbyterian divines of Engiand, 
now principal emeritus of Westminster Col- 
lege, Cambridge. For fifty years Principal 
Dykes has served honorably in the pastoral 
office, and for twenty years he was a suc- 
cessful teacher of homiletics and practical 
theology. His lectures on the usual themes 
of that department of ministerial education 
are distinguished by sanity of view and 
force of utterance, with especial attention 
to historical treatment. One notes a wise 
perspective in his counsels, the result of 
sympathetic and wide study of many forms 
and ages of Christian activity. Particular 
attention is paid to the principles and 
methods of the conduct of public worship 
in non-liturgical churches. 


A bird’s-eye view of the present en- 
deavors of Protestant missionaries and 
missionary organizations is afforded by 
Edwin Munsell Bliss’s “The Missionary 
Enterprise’ (Fleming H. Revell Co.). Af- 
ter a brief history of early Christian and 
medieval missions, and the first attempts 
of the Roman Catholics and Protestants, 
the rapid development of the modern mis- 
sionary movement in its various phases is 
traced with care, and the extension of 
Christianity in the chief missionary fields 
is outlined. The failing of most concise 
sketches of this sort is too great abun- 
dance of detail, owing to the tempta- 
tion to omit nothing which has a claim to 
importance. Dr. Bliss has been a life-long 
student of his subject, and is a trained 
writer and observer. His skill is exhibited 
in this volume, in which the large facts 
and salient principles are brought to due 
prominence, notwithstanding the extent of 
field and fact which he covers. His volume 
will serve to spread intelligence as to the 
ambitions and purposes which underlie the 
efforts of the more statesmanlike propo- 
gandists of the faith, and the substantial 
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and permanent results which missionary 
effort is assuredly accomplishing. 

A sincere and gracious tenderness at- 
tached to all words and deeds of the latw 
Charles Cuthbert Hall, president of the 
Union Theological Seminary, and one finds 
this gentleness in appropriate setting in 
the posthumous volume of sermons to chil- 
dren, “The Silver Cup” (Houghton Mif- 
flin Co.). The discourses appear to have 
been spoken when Dr. Hall was pastor of 
the First Presbyterian Church of Brooklyn 
at special afternoon services for children 
and youth. The book is prefaced by four 
stanzas of a hymn “‘Levavi Oculos,” which 
might well find a place in a hymnal for 
children. The same spirit attended Presi- 
dent Hall's second series of Barrows Lec- 
tures on the Haskell foundation of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, now published under the 
title, “Christ and the Eastern Soul” (The 
University of Chicago Press). With rare 
tactfulness and grace Dr. Hall undertook to 
discover “elements of sublimity in the 
Oriental consciousness”; and while main- 
taining “the distinctive moral grandeur of 
the Christian religion,” he sought to 
demonstrate to his Eastern hearers that it 
is their privilege not only to accept 
Christianity, but also to aid the West in 
understanding and realizing U, in a manner 
in which it has not yet been appreciated or 
comprehended. He says: 

The Oriental consciousness has the gifts 
that the world needs to offset its strenuous 
externalism and guide it back to the secret 
place of the Most High. The Contemplative 
Life, the Presence of the Unseen,the Aspir- 
ation for Ultimate Being, Reverence for the 
Sanctions of the Past, are the four gospels 
with which a Christian East may reévange- 
lize the West; giving it back the spirit of 
the first days; coéperating with it to lead 
the world out of its confusion, grossness, 
and sin, into the peace and purity of Jesus 
Christ. 

A new text-book on methods of pulpit 
discourse is “The Preacher: His Person, 
Message, and Method,” by Prof. Arthur S. 
Hoyt of Auburn Theological Seminary (The 
Macmillan Co.). Dr. Hoyt’s counsels are 
discreet, if not brilliant. His ideals ap- 
pear in the following sentences: 

Over against a sensational pulpit, with its 
worldly standards of immediate and tabu- 
lated results, is placed a spiritual service 
tested by spiritual measures and motives 
Above the superficial sway of eloquence is 
exalted an instructive pulpit that comes 
from the growing knowledge of the Gospel 
and of life, and results in a stable, bal- 
anced, and comprehensive Christianity. 

For nearly a hundred and fifty years the 
Brick Presbyterian Church has occupied a 
positicn of commanding influence in the re- 
ligious life of the city of New York. The 
feunders of the old church on Beekman 
Street inc*’uded representatives of the most 
substantial families of the colonial city, 
and from that time to the present the Brick 
Church has held the allegiance of many of 
New Yoik’s most worthy men and women. 
It has been fortunate in its clergymen. 
While, perhaps, one would not go to its 
roll of pastors for the most brilliant pulpit 
orators, there is not to be found there, 
with, perhaps, one exception, the name of 
a single man who has not exerted deep in- 
fluence upon many individuals. The history 
of the church, therefore, has an interest far 
beyond the circle of those who are per- 
sonally concerned in it. It has been well 
told, with evident sympathy and personal 
loyalty, in a dignified volume of over five 
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hundred pages, by the Rev. Shepherd Knapp, 
for some years one of the assistant min- 
isters, “A History of the Brick Presby- 
terian Church in the City of New York” 
(New York: Published by the trustees of 
the Brick Presbyterian Church). The for- 
tunes of the Church of the Covenant, inti- 
mately connected with those of the Brick 
Church, are narrated, and, of course, the 
work in this city of the Rev. Dr. Henry van 
Dyke and Dr. Maltbie D. Babcock. 

According to the natural prompting of 
our local circumstances, the work in an- 
thropology in our country has been mainly 
done by investigators who were more in- 
terested in Arizona than in Hellas, in the 
Zufii than in early Minoan culture. The 
Committee for Anthropology in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford has attempted, on the 
other hand, to rouse interest in their 
subject by attacking it from the classical 
point of view. ‘Anthropology and the 
Classics” (Henry Frowde) contains six 
lectures delivered before the University 
by as many men of distinctly classical learn- 
ing. Arthur J. Evans describes the dif- 
fusion of pictography throughout Europe; 
Andrew Lang, the anthropological elements 
in Homer; Gilbert Murray, certain of these 
elements in the non-Homeric epic tradi- 
tion; F. B. Jevons summarizes many points 
concerning Greco-Italian magic in ancient 
times; J. L. Myres treats of anthropologi- 
cal details and views in Herodotus; and W. 
Warde Fowler discusses the ritual of 
lustratio. The lecture by Mr. Myres is 
by far the most philosophical of all in its 
method, and especially in this year of Dar- 
win celebrations it might open the eyes of 
our present-day scientists to read Mr. 
Myres’s account of the existence in the 
early Greek philosophy of a theory of the 
distinct biological evolution of man from 
a lower type of animal life. The other 
lectures of the series are more pictur- 
esquely objective. It is amusing to no- 
tice that this consultation of doctors could 
not pass without professional disagree- 
ment, Dr. Lang scoffing with wonted light 
gayety at the theory of a “Bowdlerized” 
Homeric tradition of manners and morals, 
and insisting that the Iliad and the Odyssey 
are ‘“‘prehistoric, the flowers of a brief age 
of Ach@an civilization, an age when the 
society of princes and ladies had a taste 
extraordinarily pure and noble,.”’ while Dr. 
Murray thereafter patiently reaffirms his 
doctrine of expurgation. We should like 
to believe with Mr. Lang in all the roman- 
tically white purity and high courtesies 
of his early Ach@an troubadour courts, 
but it is hard to do so. Classical scholars 
will be interested to note that Mr. Warde 
Fowler has surrendered the belief, set forth 
in his “Roman Festivals.” that the running 
of the Roman Luperci around the pomerium 
on each fifteenth of February was a true 
lustratio urbis. 


The Versammlung deutscher Philologen und 
Schulminner holds its fiftieth (‘jubilee’) 
meeting at the University of Graz (Aus- 
tria), September 28-October 1, 1909. The 
association is, however, older than the num- 
ber of its approaching session might ap- 
pear to imply, for during recent years it 
has met biennially instead of annually. 
In recognition of this fiftieth meeting, it 
is proposed to form a fund by voluntary 
contributions, the income of which is to 





be used in the furtherance of classical and 
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arche@ological research in such ways as the 
association may determine at its September 
meeting. It is thought that Germans resi- 
dent in America, and Americans who as 
students have enjoyed the hospitality of 
German universities, may be glad to share 
in this undertaking. Contributions may be 
sent to Prof. Elmer Truesdell Merrill, at 
the University of Chicago, who will for- 
ward the amounts and the names of don- 
ors to the committee of the association. 


Two more volumes are needed to com- 
plete the new sixth edition of “Meyers 
Grosses Konversationslexikon.” The eigh- 
teenth volume, Schéneberg—Sternbedeckung, 
which has just reached us, shows that in- 
creasing emphasis is being laid on indus- 
trial and technical topics, always a strong 
feature in this work. There are long ar- 
ticles on the sulphur and soda _ indus- 
tries, sixteen pages on stenography, a full 
account of typewriting machines, and a sur- 
vey of the most important street railway 
systems of Europe and the United States. 
Under this heading we find New York city 
described as a Grosstadt of four ard a half 
million inhabitants counting in “‘the sub- 
urbs Brooklyn, Jersey City, Hoboken, etc.” 
Brooklyn, of course, holds to New York 
by closer ties than the cities across the 
Hudson, whose people do not count in the 
four and a half millions. Under ‘Staten 
Island,” we are told of Fort ‘“Wadson,” 
presumably Wadsworth. The volume is ex- 
ceptionally rich in colored plates, of which 
two go with Protective Coloration (Schutz- 
einrichtungen). The history of Sweden is 
brought down to 1908. 

Karl Knortz, the German-American edu- 
cator, who by numerous books and pam- 
phlets has interpreted American writers to 
Germany, is the author of a little book, 
“Der Pessimismus in der amerikanischen 
Literatur” (Vienna: Lumen Verlag). 


Interest in Jean Paul produces at in- 
tervals some new interpretation of his per- 
sonality and work. The latest attempt in 
German is “Jean Pauls A®sthetik,” by Dr. 
Eduard Berend. It is a book of nearly 300 
pages in Dr. Franz Muncker’s series, 
Forschungen zur neueren Literaturge- 
schichte (Berlin: Alexander Duncker). 


Among the many replies provoked by 
Prof. Ernst Haeckel’s “Weltritsel” and the 
propaganda of religious monism, one of the 
most interesting is the recent work of J. 
Hauri, “Die Weltriatsel und ihre Lésung” 


(Berlin: C. Skopnik). The book consists of 
a series of semi-popular lectures, following 
closely the topics discussed by Haeckel. 
Hauri develops a Weltanschauung from the 
point of view of a Christian idealism. The 
work will be of service in acquainting the 
reader with the leading philosophical and 
religious problems of the times. 


Whoever has tried to wade through the 
1,600 pages of letters and memoranda at- 
tributed to the wife of Schiller, and edited 
by E. Urlichs, at Stuttgart, 1860-65, will 
appreciate the service just rendered by 
Ludwig Geiger in selecting only the most 
important of these documents and pub- 
lishing them (Berlin: Hans Bondy), in one 
handy volume, entitled “Charlotte von 
Schiller und ihre Freunde.” Geiger has 
taken only the most readable material and 
arranged it to illustrate Charlotte’s youth 
and married life, Schiller’s death, Goethe, 
and Charlotte’s widowhood; and he has add- 
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ed literary notes. There is a lengthy in- 
troduction giving a vivid and sympathetic 
sketch of Charlotte and her famous hus- 
band at Weimar. and a good index. 

“Kultur und Erziehung: Vermischte Be- 
tractungen,” by Wilhelm Minch (Munich: 
C. H. Beck’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung), is 
a volume of essays by the author of an 
earlier collection of “Vermischte Auf- 
sitze.”" Herr Minch raises questions of in- 
terest te English and American, as well 
as to German, schoolmasters. He discusses 
the valne of travel, points out the differ- 
ence DSetween knowledge and education, and 
the changes in educational ideals. The 
fault that he finds with the more cele- 
brated schools of England is that they 
serve but a limited number, and that their 
courses hold too closely to the civiliza- 
tion 2f the Greeks, the Romans, and the 
English. The result is that even persons 
of the upper circles, while travelling wide 
ly and knowing the round earth very well, 
usually have but a limited knowledge of 
the world of intellect, and correspond- 
ingly limited and preconceived views of 
life. Ip sport, of course, the English ex- 
cel the Germans, both in enthusiasm and 
participation; but sport will not make up 
for all other deficiencies. It is a question. 
for example, whether, as suggested by Wel- 
lington, English victories in war have been 
due mainly to exercise and development 
in English sport; the Germans have won 
a few victories also, while never enjoying 
such aristocratic facilities for play as are 
found at the English universities and col- 
leges. Herr Minch does not accept the 
results thus far attained in America in co- 
education as conclusive proof that the prob- 
lem has been solved here. On the con- 
trary, he sees several reasons for still 
separating boys and girls, at least dur- 
ing certain years. He argues that the 
physical and mental equipment of the two 
sexes is not the same, that revision of 
courses designed for one sex is frequently 
necessary if the other sex be admitted, and 
that in this age of specialization it is 
trore or less a contradiction to generalize 
by offering equal curricula. Nevertheless, 
American influence has made itself felt 
somewhat in lower classes of the German 
schools, where, for some time, boys ani 
girls have been taught together. 

Dr. Rudolf Unger, in his “Philosoph- 
ische Probleme in der neueren Literatur- 
wissenschaft” (Munich: Spiegelverlag), un- 
folds a new programme for the modern 
study of literature, urging that the ex- 
clusively philological method which has 
prevailed at the universities, and which 
alone has been recognized as_ scientific, 
should be at least supplemented by a meth- 
od which emphasizes leading tendencies in 
the literary world, and their bearings on 
the personality and thought of an author. 

Mrs. Augusta Jane Evans Wilson, the 
author, died Sunday from heart disease, 
at her home in Mobile. She was born at 
Columbus, O., in 1838, and in 1868 was 
married to Col. L. M. Wilson, a well- 
known banker of Mobile. In 1856 she had 
produced her first book, “Inez.” This was 
followed by “‘A Tale of the Alamo,” “Beu- 
lah,” ‘“‘Macaria,” “St. Elmo,” ‘‘Vashti,”’ 
“Infelice,” “At the Mercy of Tiberius,” and 
“A Speckled Bird.”” Her last production 
was “‘Devota,” published in 1907. 





The Rev. Dr. Henry Randall Waite died 
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he N 
May 6, at the age of sixty-two. After 4 
course in Hamilton College, Dr. Waite be- 
came a member of the staff of the Utica 
Morning Herald Poor health compelled 
him to travel, and he went to Italy in 1871, 
where he founded the Italian Young Men’s 
Christian Association in Rome. Soon after 
his return from Italy Dr, Waite was or- 
dained a minister in the Congregational 
Church. Civics occupied much of his at- 
tention, and while editing the American 
Magazine of Civics he lectured frequently 
on the subject. He also occupied places on 
the directorates of many financial con- 
cerns. 


tion. 


Dr. Benjamin Bausman, one of the most 
widely known ministers of the Reformed 
Church in the United States, who was pas- 
tor of St. Paul’s Reformed Church of New 
York, died May 8, at the age of eighty-five. 
Dr. Bausman was a trustee of Franklin and 
Marshall College; was president of the 
board of managers of Bethany Orphans’ 
Home, and for many years edited various 
Reformed Church papers. His published 
works include “Sinai and Zion” (1860), 
“Wayside Gleanings in Europe’ (1878), 
“Bible Characters’ (1893), and ‘Precept 
and Practice’ (1901). 

The death is reported in his seventy- 
fifth year of Dr. Marcus Dods, principal 
of the United Free Church College, Edin- 
burgh, since 1907. He contributed articles 
on religious subjects to “The Encyclopz- 
dia Britannica’ and to various periodicals. 
His works include: “The Prayer that 
Teaches to Pray,” “‘The Episties to the 
Seven Churches,” “Israel's Iron Age,” 
“Mohammed, Buddha, and Christ,’ ““Hand- 
book on Haggai, Zechariah, and Malachi.” 
“Isaac, Jacob and Joseph,” ‘Handbook 
on Genesis,” “Commentary on Thessalo- 
nians, “Parables of Our Lord,” “Why be 
Religious?”’ “‘How to Become like Christ,” 
and “The Bible, Its Origin and Nature.” 


IRELAND AND THE COLONIES UN- 
DER THE STUARTS. 


Ireland Under the Stuarts and During 
the Interregnum. By Richard Bag- 
well. 2 vols. New York: Longmans, 
Green, & Co. $10.50. 

After three hundred years of contro- 
versy, the history of Ireland, especially 
during the sixteenth and seventeento 
centuries, has begun to come to its own 
in the hands of scientific historians. It 
is a result for which we may well be 
thankful. Stripped of passion and preju- 
dice, the account of the English con- 
quest and colonization is one of the 
most important and instructive in the 
modern field. Interesting in itself, it 
has additional interest in that it is a 
part of the history of England, and is 
related to the history of America. it 
is a grim and terrible story which, 
more than twenty-five years ago, Mr. 
Bagwell set himself to tell. In three 
earlier volumes, “Ireland Under the 
Tudors” (1885-1890), he recounted the 
beginnings of the English occupation, 
and carried the narrative through the 
reign of Elizabeth. In the present work, 
he takes up two more chapters, the ex- 
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ploitation under James I and Charles 
I, the rebellion and subjugation of the 
Irish under Charles I and Cromwell, 
ending with the Restoration. 

Only by plantation did the English 
conceive that, after the rebellion of 
the earls, they could make a “civil peo- 
ple” of their subjects, and secure the 
substantial fruits of their occupation. 
During the first half of the seventeenth 
century, in consequence, that process 
went on beside the plantation of Amer- 
ica, and, with allowance for differing 
conditions, by not dissimilar means, un- 
til the troubles at home interrupted the 
movement. Then came the reaping of 
the whirlwind in the rebellion of 1641, 
and the long, cruel, and confused con- 
test, which ran parallel with the civil 
wars in Englana. Affected strongly py 
them, and influencing English affairs no 
less powerfully in turn, the irish strug- 
gle threatened, at times, to wrest con- 
trol of the island from King and Par- 
liament alike. Compuiicated as affairs 
were by an almost incomprehensible 
confusion of interests, royal, parlia- 
mentary, native Irish and settler, Pa- 
pal and Continental, not until the stern 
discipline of parliamentary forces found 
foothold in Ireland did order begin to 
emerge from chaos. The policy of 
Thorough may have been the only so- 
lution of the difficulty, but it was en- 
forced at a great price. Before those 
parliamentary columns, the Irish con- 
federacy, the gallantry of Ormond, and 
the silent courage of O’Neill, the dis- 
united opposition of lesser chiefs, the 
resistance of the cities, the guerrilla ac- 
tivities of the broken bands, one by one 
were beaten down. From Dublin around 
the coast to Galway, the Cromwellians 
slowly and irresistibly crushed out all 
opposition and completed the conquest 
of the island beyond all power of the 
natives to throw it off. It was the tri- 
umph of organization and union over 
their opposites, the victory of a nation 
over tribes, of an early modern civili- 
zation over one stili largely early 
medieval. Thereafter came the ex- 
pulsion of those who had taken 
part in the rebellion, from the 
lands east of the Shannon, and 
the entry of the Commonwealth 
adventurers to take their place beside 
the older English and Scotch settlers. 
In that fifty years, the line of English 
landlordism was pushed across the isl- 
and, and the foundations of modern 
Irish conditions and history, and no lit- 
tle English history and politics beside, 
laid in conquest and confiscation. This 
is the tale that fills these pages. 

There is scarcely any similar period 
or movement which has been the sub- 
ject of more bitter controversy and 
recrimination. The English conquest of 
Ireland was, in many ways, not unlike 
the Norman conquest of Great Brit- 
ain five centuries earlier. It differs, of 
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course, in details, and in the large 
matter of transplanting the conquered 
la dholders. But it differs still more in 
that it took place in the brighter light 
of modern times, and in that the de- 
feated race, numerous, able, aggressive, 
and largely irreconcilable, still resents 
and resists. Had the English been Cath- 
olics, or the Irish Protestants, politi- 
cal, social, and economic antagonisms 
might not have been embittered be- 
yond compromise. Had the tribal chiefs 
been more enlightened and less selfish, 
they might have made more effectual 
resistance. Had the people been less 
loyal to their leaders, the wnole issue 
might have been otherwise. Yet to state 
the condition is merely to sum up the 
result. Divided from England as Ireland 
is by the sea and by so many causes of 
dispute, reconciliation, much less assim- 
ilation, seems as distant as ever. 

Here, then, is delicate ground not 
merely for the politician, but for the 
historian, and no one realizes this more 
keenly than Mr. Bagwell himself. “No 
party,” he says truly in his preface, 
“will be pleased with the present work.” 
Yet in those words lies the book’s great- 
est value. With what may be called the 
moral issues, the adjudication of right 
and wrong, which to so many means 
merely rights and wrongs, with the dis- 
tribution of praise and blame, he has 
little concern. In so far as possible he 
has allowed the actors to reveal them- 
selves in their own words and deeds, 
himself refraining from controversy, al- 
most from comment. He adduces the 
evidence. Whatever judgments the 
reader passes must be his own, what- 
ever quarrel he has must be with the 
facts. There are no purple patches in 
the narrative, however many there may 
be in the deeds recorded. The story is 
restrained often almost to the imperson- 
al colorlessness of a chronicle. The ac- 
count is developed by piling detail on 
detail. In the main, this is enough 
to give interest and direction. In the 
case of Wentworth’s government, for in- 
stance, the result is vivid and convinc- 
ing. But in the confusion of the later 
wars one sometimes longs for more 
guidance. 

The critical apparatus is full, and, 
since a large part of the material upon 
which Mr. Bagwell’s study is based is 
to be found in print, or in easily accessi- 
ble manuscripts, one may, without great 
difficulty, test the accuracy of his state- 
ments. In the most disputed part of his 
period, that of the Rebellion of 1641, he 
follows and amplifies Miss Hickson’s 
work, as against its assailants, like Mr. 
Dunlop. In short, it can no longer be 
said with truth that there is no ade- 
quate and scholarly history of Ireland 
during this period. One may regret the 
absence of certain maps which would be 
useful to the reader, and the inade 
quacies of the indexes; one may 
note certain obscurities or omissions in 





the text; one may wonder at the lack 
of reference to the work of Continental 
scholars; yet, when all is said, Mr. Bag- 
well has enriched the history of Ireland 
and historical literature generally, and 
one may well echo his expressed hope 
that he may be spared to finish his 
study of the final settlement between 
the Restoration and Revolution. 


Acts of the Privy Council of England. 
Colonial Series. Vol. I; 1613-1680. 
Edited by W. L. Grant and James 
Munro, under the general supervision 
of Aimeric W. FitzRoy, Clerk of the 
Privy Council. London: Wyman & 
Sons. 

Among the publications of the Brit- 
ish government few are likely to be of 
greater importance for colonial history 
than the projected series of “Acts of the 
Privy Council, Colonial,” the first vol- 
ume of which is now issued. When com- 
pleted, in five volumes, bringing the sub- 
ject to 1783, the work will take its place 
beside the Calendars of State Papers 
and Reports of the Historical Manu- 
scripts Commission as an essential part 
of the student’s equipment. It will not 
furnish any great amount of new in- 
formation regarding the internal his- 
tory of the colonies, but it will give a 
point of view and a survey of policy 
that have never before been attained. 
During our colonial history executive 
control was in the hands of the King, 
his ministers, and advisers. The nature 
of this control can be learned only from 
the records of the organs that exer- 
cised it, viz., the Privy Council, the Sec- 
retaries of State, the Commissioners of 
the Treasury, and the Commiss‘oners 
of the Admiralty. Though it might have 
seemed desirable in the past to know 
something of these organs and their 
work, the fact remains that such knowl- 
edge has not been possessed by those 
who have written on colonial history. 
This neglect may be attributed in part 
to indifference and in part to the fact 
that the material has been remote and 
to a certain extent inaccessible, much 
of it lying intermixed with other data, 
partly or wholly irrelevant. 

The Calendar of the Acts of the Privy 
Council, edited by Mr. Dasent, closes 
with 1603, and the British government 
has decided not to continue it. We are 
indebted to Mr. FitzRoy for the plan 
of carrying on the work along colonial 
lines. Knowing that the records of his 
office after 1603 were more important 
for colonial than for domestic or for- 
eign affairs, he obtained the consent of 
the Treasury to issue a series of vol- 
umes containing pertinent portions of 
the Register. Since the Treasury was 


unwilling to meet more than the ex- 
penses of printing and binding, the cost 
of transcribing and editing had to be 
defrayed through public and private 
agencies in England, Scotland, Canada, 
and America. Thus the work has some 





what the character of an international 
undertaking. The labor involved may 
be inferred from the fact that the orig- 
inal Privy Council Register for the 
years 1613 to 1783 consists of a hundred 
large folio volumes, often difficult to 
handle even with an index. 

A scrutiny of this first volume leaves 
a favorable impression of the scope 
and variety of the work of the Council, 
and of the amount of time devoted by 
men of distinction to the difficult task 
of solving colonial problems. Even 
Charles II, usually characterized as in- 
dolent and prone to shirk business, ap- 
pears in a new light. He was unfailing 
in attendance and deeply interested in 
these affairs. Though there are no en- 
tries here that show the part he took in 
discussion, yet the fact that he correct- 
ed with his own hand letters sent to the 
Governors would indicate that he was 
more than a passive listener. 

The King and his Councillors had 
but one idea before them: to promote 
the welfare of all colonial and commer- 
cial undertakings. They encouraged set- 
tlement, watched the growth of the 
plantations, and sought to stimulate the 
production of whatever would be of 
value to colonies and mother country 
alike. They settled disputes, adjudicat- 
ed private claims, and gave relief. 
Throughout the period here covered the 
Councillors invariably acted as honor- 
able men, always hearing fairly and 
justly both sides of a case, consulting 
outside boards and individuals, and 
finding in the end the best remedy that 
they could. That they were influenced 
by the accepted doctrines of the period, 
in controlling colonial industry and 
commerce and placing definite restric- 
tions upon freedom of movement and 
trade, is no cause for criticism. They 
were but adopting a policy advocated 
by all statesmen of the time and deem- 
ed fundamentally important in view of 
the intense commercial rivalry existing 
among the maritime states of Europe. 
England and its incorporated compa- 
nies must be protected against aliens 
and private traders, colonial products 
must be brought to the mother country, 
and the oaths of allegiance and suprem- 
acy must be taken. Yet, where possi- 
ble, rules were relaxed and exceptions 
made in the interest of colonial trade 
and the plantations, and in not a few in- 
stances the Council deemed colonial 
welfare of greater consequence than the 
welfare of the people at home. Even 
the principles of the Navigation Acts, 
which can be studied here in their de- 
velopment, were certainly not in the be- 
ginning antagonistic to colonial pros- 
perity, and the acts themselves are seen 
to be rather a culmination than a cause. 
From the point of view of modern trade 
conditions we may feel inclined to find 
fault with some of the premises, but 
from the point of view of the seven- 
teenth century the Englishman would 
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have had the better of the argument. He 
was working to make England, and not 
the colonies, independent, and as far as 
that end was sought he was amply jus- 
tified in the results. 

In two or three years all the data will 
be in the hands of students. We may 
not anticipate the final judgment, but 
we believe that the printing of these 
records will distinctly enhance the repu- 
tation of the Council as a governing 
body for the colonies. 








CURRENT FICTION. 


The Inner Shrine. New York: Harper 

& Bros. 

Anonymity is a card which may be 
played with considerable effect by the 
modern editor or publisher, since our 
present habit of publicity insures against 
its being played too often, As a serial 
in Harper's, “The Inner Shrine” has 
reaped a harvest of curiosity somewhat 
out of proportion to the actual merit of 
the performance. “Who wrote it?” is a 
question of such burning importance to 
us that we incline to lose sight of the 
comparatively tame question, “What 
does it amount to?” It must be said 
that the commercial or editorial sponsor 
commonly does what he can to encour- 
age us in this weakness: he is but hu- 
man, and he likes his commodities to 
“go.” For example, Harper & Bros. 
have taken the trouble to affix to ad- 
vance copies of the present novel, for 
the eye of the hardened reviewer only, 
numerous speculations as to its author- 
ship. A lady from California guesses 
Mrs. Humphry Ward, whereupon the au- 
thorities magnanimously admit in black 
type that Mrs. Ward is NOT the au- 
thor. Heavily leaded, too, is the pas- 
sage from that eminent critic, the Bos- 
ton correspondent of the New Orleans 
Times-Democrat: “It is quite on the 
ecards that in the early years of the 
twentieth century we have seen the 
dawn of a new novelist of unquestioned 





power. Is it Mrs. ¥’ and 
so on. 
As a matter of fact, “The Inner 


Shrine” is by no means worth all this 
pother. It is a cleverly constructed bit 
of popular fiction, and no more. Its 
style, in a superficial sense, suggests an 
amalgam of Mrs. ‘Ward and Mrs. Whar- 
ton: it has the trick of the sophisticated 
school. Essentially, it is a rather vul- 
gar story of a group of persons, none 
of whom is free from one or other sort 
of pusillanimity. The flavor is Franco- 
American: seandal and the fear of scan- 
dal are the chief motives of the compo- 
sition. A Frenchman traduces a French- 
woman, and is called out by her Amer- 
ican (Parisian-American) husband, who 
commits suicide under cover of the duel. 
She has been a heartless coquette, 
though not technically a guilty woman. 
She comes to America, and is on the 
way to a second marriage when the old 





lie pursues her. Her lover, an aristo 
cratic New Yorker of crude perceptions 
and boorish manner, accepts the slander 
without question, and casts her off. She 
is all meekness, rather admires him, 
Jane-Eyre-like, for his stupid brutality, 
and, of course, marries him in the end— 
after the French villain has been put 
through the necessary paces, and the 
American Rochester has remembered tq 
say that word without which no woman 
in fiction is content to be won. If the 
free gift and placid reception of insult, 
base suspicion and slavish fear of one’s 
own set, the manners and morals imput- 
ed by gossip-mongering journals, really 
characterize our best cosmopolitan so- 
ciety, how shall these traits be palatably 
set forth in fiction unless with the aid 
of a certain superficial fastidiousness? 
There are interesting situations in this 
story, there are even brilliant bits of 
dialogue, but there is little in its actual 
content, whether of incident or inter- 
pretation, to arouse anything approach- 
ing emotion in the reader who looks 
upon fiction as a responsible art. 


Little People. By Richard Whiteing. 

New York: Cassell & Co. 

Like “A Poor Man’s House,” (see the 
Nation of April 15, p. 387), “Little Peo 
ple” is upon the border-line between 
fiction, and sociological speculation. Mr. 
Whiteing’s Little People are the poor 
in spirit, the obscure, the unsuccessful, 
the inarticulate who chiefly inhabit this 
world. He approaches this order, not in 
a spirit of pity or condescension, but 
with respect and even a kind of envy. 
Many of them do not succeed, are not 
“heard of in the papers,” because they 
are not ruthless enough, or because 
they are ruled by a natural instinct of 
quietism. It is the “Ratepayer,” who 
succeeds—which is Mr. Whiteing’s term 
for the Philistine, the “‘practical’’ man. 
A particular Ratepayer figures a good 
deal in these papers—a person with 
whom the writer represents himself as 
having grown up, and whose career ne 
traces fragmentarily as an awful ex- 


‘ample of what the normal idealism of 


childhood may come to in process of 
what we call breeding and education. A 
number of sketches, not quite stories, 
adorn the casual discourse—episodes in 
the lives of various “Little Peoplers,”’ 
which would not be chosen by the or- 
dinary story-teller as especially prom- 
ising, but which give point to this 
tribute to modest and contented inef- 
fectiveness. Several of them are iron- 
ical, like the story of the youth who 
(from philanthropic motives) wisnes to 
get himself sent to a mad-nouse. He 
tries various eccentric and outlandish 
behaviors in vain, but succeeds as soon 
as it occurs to him that the way to an- 
tagonize society is to act reasonably. 
There is the incident, too, of the poor 
old drudge who is killed by having to 





undergo a fashionable rest-cure. But it 
is all very good-natured. If there is any- 
thing for which tne writer feels con- 
tempt, it is the stupid self-absorption 
of the Ratepayer, whom success has 
taught to believe “in nothing but the 
right to do as he likes in everything, 
with lawyer, doctor, and parson to 
stand by and save him from the worst.” 
On the other hand, if there is any 
class which he admires, it is what may 
ve called the aristocracy among the 
Little People—those among the natural- 
ly capable who prefer the life of quiet 
independence. “This is the true Bo- 
hemianism, and the only kind that 
counts, with liberty, not license, for its 
end and aim. The Bohemianism of the 
pot-house is a dead thing: it was hin- 
drance and enslavement, and it had to 
go. . . . Freedom for the finer im- 
pulses, that is the thing: and of all 
these, grossness is the enemy. So also 
is the cut and dried.” If this is not a 
great book, it is an unusually attractive 
one by reason of its unaffected gentle- 
ness and optimism. 


Hilary Thornton. By Hubert Wales. Bos- 
ton: Dana Estes & Co. 

One lays down this book with a sense 
of distaste, despite its manifestly high 
ethical intent. It seems to represent 
the inherent unwholesomeness of mod- 
ern introspection, focussed upon the un- 
pleasant possibilities of marriage; it is 
a congress of Horrible Examples. Not one 
of its uncomfortable men and “virile” 
woman (save the mark!) but makes 
shipwreck of life matrimonially. There 
is an unpleasant insistence upon the 
physical, interlarded with wearisome 
strata of speculative philosophy; on the 
whole, it seems one of those unfortunate 
but unavoidable expressions of the mor- 
bid moments that punctuate the growth 
of the race as of the individual organ- 
ism. It is comforting to realize that 
such states are essentially abnormal, 
and that despite the outcries of the 
overstrained nerves of society, sanity 
and poise continue to hold sway at the 
heart of things, 


The Glory of the Conquered. By Susan 
Glaspell. New York: Frederick A. 
Stokes Co. 

This “Story of a Great Love” re 
minds one that all magnitude is rela- 
tive, and that every man may whittle 
his own measuring-stick. Ernestine, 
who paints very well, marries a famous 
young bacteriologist, Karl Hubers. They 
idle away eighteen months honeymoon- 
ing in Europe—a curious thing for a 
scientist to do, who is supposed to be 
on the verge of a great discovery—and 
then join the faculty of the University 
of Chicago. After bitter misfortune, 
Kar! dies and Ernestine, who had given 
up her painting to help him in his in- 
vestigations, picks up her brush again, 
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producing a portrait of the departed 
which critics praise highly—and there’s 
the end. Now, if this is a great love, 
every hamlet knows greater ones. Ernes- 
tine had sacrificed only her art work, a 
mean thing beside the good name, well- 
being, and honor which many a woman 
has given up for another’s sake. And 
there is no visible reason why she 
should have altogether abandoned even 
that. Only when measured by its emo- 
tional intensity can her love be call- 
ed great; in this dimension it is truly 
gigantic. Kisses crackle interminably, 
the air is murmurous with plaints. and 
freshets of tears descend whenever «ny- 
body looks into anybody else’s eyes, or 
the cook burns Karl's flapjacks. Who 
ever can appreciate this point of view 
will find the story well told, even excel- 
lently told at times; and possibly be so 
captivated by its lachrymose lights and 
shadows that she will even overlook the 
utter superfluity of Georgia, Joe Tank, 
and some other characters. 


As Others See Us: A Study of Progress 
in the United States. By John Gra- 
ham Brooks. The Macmillan Co. $1.75 
net. 

Mr. Brooks has had the happy 
thought to collect and classify the opin- 
ions of the United States and its peo- 
ple expressed by European travellers 
during the last hundred years, as a ba- 
sis for some interesting reflections on 
the progress of American society. Irri- 
tating and humiliating, often, as were 
the observations of Mrs. Trollope, Har- 
riet Martineau, Dickens, and others, 
they afford at this distance a good deal 
of aid in understanding the social life 
of the time, in determining wherein we 
did differ from the accepted standards 
of Europe, particularly England, and in 
measuring the distance which we have 
traversed since the “period of the new- 
ness.”’ And what was said by these bet- 
ter known and more widely read critics 
was repeated, with slight change of 
manner or emphasis, by the scores of 
less distinguished writers who found us 
interesting enough to visit and describe. 

One cannot but be struck by the con- 
stant iteration, during the first half of 
the nineteenth century, of certain 
damning counts in the dreary indict- 
ment. That our roads were bad and 
our inns intolerable; that our cooking 
was a menace to healtn and our table 
manners extraordinary; that the Amer- 
ican voice, particularly with women, 
was an instrument of torture never to 
be forgotten by one who had suffered 
it; that we were a nation of braggarts 
and claimed a monopoly of wit and 
humor; that our scenery was overrated, 
our culture crude and provincial, the 
good elements in our society a weak 
imitation of Europe, our politics hope- 
lessly corrupt, our newspapers impos- 
sible, and democracy itself a more than 
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doubtful experiment—sucn were the de- 
pressing conclusions which well-nigh 
every visitor felt compelled to draw af- 
ter never so brief an acquaintance, if, 
indeed, he had not already drawn them 
before starting on his trying and haz- 
ardous journey. Mr. Brooks, who sur- 
veys the catalogue of national sins and 
shortcomings with imperturbable good 
humor, does not deny that American 
society has often been vulnerable; but 
the marshalling of extracts in the pages 
of his interesting volume is of itself 
sufficient to show the grotesqueness of 
much that otherwise sensible people 
said about us. After the civil war, how- 
ever, he notes a change. Our achieve- 
ment in preventing a disruption of the 
Union and then in restoring peace, and 
especially the return of the army to 
civil life and the payment of the war 
debt, made a profound impression 
abroad; and those who hitherto had 
thought our future more than doubtful 
began to take a new interest in us, and 
to study us with something more sug- 
gestive of intelligence and open-mind- 
edness. The “American voice,” to be 
sure, is still to be dreaded, and our 
houses are prevailingly over-heated; 
but comments of this sort, joined to the 
inevitable descriptions of Niagara and 
the West, give place more and more to 
discussions of our progress in educa- 
tion and public spirit, of the better 
workings of party politics, and of such 
national problems as the negro and the 
trusts. Here, naturally, Mr. Brooks is 
on more familiar ground, though his 
comments %n some of these recent ob- 
servers, especially wir. Bryce and Pro- 
fessor Miinsterberg, are not the least 
interesting of his pages. 

Mr. Brooks is so frankly an optimist 
so skilful in confronting the hostile or 
doubting critic with facts that have 
been overlooked, and withal possesses 
so wide a range of social observation, 
that one rises from a perusal of this 
-volume with a heigucened sense of our 
national soundness and a more cheer- 
ful confidence in our national future. 


If he errs at all, it is in the direction of 


ever-friendliness, but every student 
who is familiar with the books which 
Mr. Brooks cites must admit that the 
provocation is great. The volume is one 
that should be widely read if for no 
other reason than that it is delightful 
reading. 





An Introduction to the Study of Com- 
parative Religion. By Frank Byron 
Jevons. [The Hartford-Lamson Lec- 
tures on the Religions of the World.] 
Pp. xxv+283. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. $1.50 net. 

The Hartford-Lamson Lectures of the 
Hartford Theological Seminary are ce- 
signed to give students intending to be 
foreign missionaries a knowledge of the 





religious customs and ideas of the peo- 





ples to whom they are to go. This is the 
first foundation of the sort in this coun- 
try; the purpose is excellent, and the se- 
lection of Dr. Jevons as the first lec- 
turer was a happy one—he is well 
known as an able writer on early re- 
ligion. His attitude in these lectures 
toward non-Christian religions is cath- 
olic: he urges students to recognize 
what is good in every religion, and to 
show the superiority and finality of 
Christianity by pointing out that it 
gives in perfect form the conceptions 
that in other faiths are imperfect. The 
subjects he treats are immortality, mag- 
ic, fetishism, prayer, sacrifice, morality, 
Christianity, all of which he discusses 
with freshness and felicity of exposi- 
tion. 

He has dealt with these subjects in 
former works, and here repeats views 
expressed by him elsewhere. In several 
cases he appears to lay undue stress 
on logical definitions, and his state- 
ments are not always self-consistent. 
Religion he defines as “the worship of 
the gods of a community by the com- 
munity for the good of the community,” 
and he accordingly denies that fetishism 
is religion, on the ground that it is an 
individual, selfish, anti-social cult. But 
this definition is arbitrary and narrow 
—it is based on a certain form of re- 
ligious worship, and ignores other well- 
established forms. If religion is a prac- 
tical relation between man and super- 
human powers, then fetishism is a re- 
ligion. The demand of the fetish-wor- 
shipper, though generally for harm to his 
enemies, is not always of this character; 
and when it is so, it is not less religious 
than a psalmist’s prayer for the destruc- 
tion of a personal foe. Obviously in any 
religion an individual may put up indi- 
vidual petitions, “but,’’ Dr. Jevons adds, 
“we may safely infer that the only pray- 
ers that the god of the community is 
expected to hearken to are prayers that 
are consistent with the interests and 
welfare of the community.” This is by 
no means the case—a man does not al- 
ways think of the community when he 
prays, and he will not pray unless he 
expects the gods to hear his prayer and 
answer it favorably. In ike manner Jev- 
ons rules out magic. The much-discuss- 
ed question of the relation between 
magic and religion cannot be gone into 
here; it is a question of definition, but 
we know that magical procedures have 
sometimes been approved and adopted 
by the established religion of a com- 
munity. In regard to the origin of sac- 
rifice, Robertson Smith’s theory (to 
which there are serious objections) that 
it was a sacramental eating of sacred 
(that is, divine) flesh, whereby the wor- 
shipper secured communion with the dei- 
ty and forgiveness of sin, is here ex- 
pounded. Dr. Jevons, however, extends 
the meaning of “sacrifice” so as to in- 
clude worship; Christian sacrifice, he 
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says, is holy living: “that is the sacri- 
fice Christ showed us the example of; 
that is the example which the mission- 
ary devotes himself to follow and to 
teach.” 

The recent discussions of Ho6ffding, 
Hobhouse, and Westermarck, in which 
morality is declared to be indepen- 
dent of religion, are vigorously crit- 
icised by Dr. Jevons. Justice, he rightly 
says, is a social matter, and an offence 
against the custom of the community is 
an offence against the law of the god 
who is the guardian of the rights of the 
community. On this point there seems 
to be no necessity for debate; the dis- 
putants on both sides will, probably, 
agree that men’s ethical codes are de- 
rived from social intercourse, that the 
code of a god is always that of his cir- 
cle of worshippers, and that the god, as 
superhuman chieftain, enforces this code 
—that, in a word, religion and morality, 
though distinct in origin, are always 
united in human life; the gods, like men, 
are never without their ethical codes, 
and so religion may be expected to sup- 
port and stimulate morality. If God 1s 
the moral ideal, the love of God is devo- 
tion to this ideal, and thus Dr. Jevons’s 
conclusion—that the love of God is the 
basis and end of society—finds its justi- 
fication. 





The Greatness and Decline of Rome. 
Volume V. The Republic of Augustus. 
By Guglielmo Ferrero; translated by 
the Rev. H. J. Chaytor. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.50. 

In his initial volume, Signor Fer- 
rero explicitly stated his intention “to 
continue the narrative down to the 
break-up of the Empire.” But with no 
explanation whatever, the author has 
forsaken his task when hardly past the 
threshold, for he introduces the present 
volume with the statement that it ““com- 
pletes my study of the ‘Greatness and 
Decline of Rome.’” Under the circum- 
stances, the title should have been al- 
tered to suit the fact, since not even 
the first part of its promise has been 
fulfilled, to say nothing of the sec- 
ond. 

The author has a method of expres- 
sion more widely attractive than is 
usually attained by writers in this field, 
as was evidenced by the newspaper pub- 
licity given to his recent lectures at 
Harvard, Columbia, and the University 
of Chicago. The rumors, however, that 
this brilliant sally would prove to have 
rendered obsolete the patient lifetime 
labors of earlier scholars on the same 
ground have never gained credence with 
those who have given much careful at- 
tention to the subject. We say “brilliant 
sally,” for patient and exhaustive his- 
torical investigation in the field of an- 
cient history is not the task for whicn 
the author’s activities in the past would 
furnish a suitable equipment, and the 





readiness with which he has turned 
back after putting his hand to the 
plough may well indicate that the fieid 
is not congenial to his tastes. The work 
is continually suggestive of an over- 
powering belief on the author’s part 
that Roman history must have illustrat- 
ea certain principles of social develop- 
ment assumed to be active in all races 
and all times. Within certain limits, 
this is true enough, but those limits are 
easily passed. For instance, the prin- 
ciple that “the average of mankind, un- 
der average conditions, are neither par- 
ticularly good nor particularly bad,” 
is rather heavily strained when it is 
called in to discredit such evidence of 
Julia’s enormities of unchastity as the 
public revelations by which Augustus 
himself justified the severity of her pun- 
ishment. As it happened, Julia was 
neither of the average of mankind, nor 
under average conditions, and so with 
native qualities which sbould have made 
her particularly good in various lines 
of praiseworthy effort, she did become 
particularly bad under the untoward 
conditions forced upon her. Julia’s for- 
tunes were, perhaps, of less importance 
to Roman history in general than the 
space given to them by the author 
would indicate. We cite the matter only 
as one illustration of an unsafe de. 
pendence upon theoretical assumptions, 
which must be regarded as seriously af- 
fecting the trustworthiness of Ferrero’s 
work at many points. Again and again 
he himself feels the want of any valid 
documentary support for direct state- 
ments made in the text, and admits the 
situation in a footnote, only to build 
upon this rickety foundation in subse- 
quent paragraphs as if it were of un- 
questioned solidity. kor example, the as- 
sertion on page 272 that Augustus 
“showed his hatred of Tiberius on 
every occasion” is admitted in a foot- 
note to be merely a supposedly neces- 
sary inference of hatred from the fact 
that the failure of Augustus to recail 
Tiberius from his semi-exile at Rhodes 
was contrary to the public interest; but 
this sweeping inference is tollowed later. 
first by the statement that Augustus 
had for him “nothing but sullen ha- 
tred,” and again that “his animosity had 
grown more bitter with age.” 


As to Augustus himself, the main the- 
sis of the book is that the govern- 
ment of Rome under Augustus was 
thoroughly republican, not monarchical 
at all, and that as a matter of fact he 
had no intention whatever of trying to 
establish a monarchy. So far from want- 
ing to nullify the Senate as an effec- 
tive part of the governmental ma- 
chinery, he devoted a large portion of 
his energies during the greater part of 
the successive terms for which he was 
chosen as “President” (be careful not 
to speak of his reign) to one desperate 
effort after another to restore that body 





to its former prestige and responsibil 
ity. In his oft-reiterated insistence on 
these points, the author hardly seems 
to realize that he is not breaking new 
ground, just as he does not realize that 
he is not original in his attention to the 
economic factor in his work as a whole. 
If there is anything new, as compared 
with the work of various others, it is 
rather in the extreme to which these 
points are pushed, and we can only say 
that these extremes are not adequately 
supported. The terms republic and mon- 
archy are, of course, extremely elas- 
tic. Augustus was at no time a mon- 
arch if the word be pressed to the point 
of complete absolutism; but to convey 
the idea that he was the freely chosen 
“President” of a republic of the same 
fundamental type as that of the United 
States is to go still farther from the 
truth toward the opposite extreme; and 
that is just what Signor Ferrero does 
in the text of this closing volume, and 
briefly in the preface to the new Amer- 
ican edition of Vol. I, where his Amer- 
ican readers are flattered with the state- 
ment that they are better able to un- 
derstand Roman history than European 
readers because of this basic similarity. 
The application of ancient experience to 
modern problems is, of course, one of 
the most useful features of historical 
study, but it is just the point at which 
the careful teacher must exercise the 
most rigid control of his assertions and 
implications, Quod utinam Ferrerus ipse 
fecisset, as Quintilian said of another 
writer whose brilliancy was more con- 
spicuous than his care. 


Socialism in Local Government. By W. 
G. Towler, with introduction by H. 
M. Jessel. New York: The Macmillan 
Co. $1.50 net. 

The author of the book is secretary 
of the London Municipal Society, organ- 
ized in 1894 to oppose the “Progressive- 
Socialist” policies of the County Coun- 
cil. By municipal Socialism he means, 
of course, the “municipalization of lo- 
cal public services,” which both the 
Fabians and the Municipal Society re- 
gard as the shortest and easiest road to 
collectivism. His purpose is to demon- 
strate that “municipal trading is a fail- 
ure” and “perilous to the welfare of the 
nation.” 

The origin of municipal trading may 
perhaps be traced to ordinary “business 
motives” on the part of municipal au- 
thorities, but Mr. Towler has no diffi- 
culty in showing that many of its latest 
developments are due to the “quiet work 
of the administrative Socialist.” If 
doubt could have existed, the utterances 
of responsible leaders of the progressiv- 
ists and the vaticinations of irrespon- 
sibles, like Bernard Shaw, establish the 
fact beyond question. The rapid growth 
of municipal undertakings, reproductive 
(i. e., commercial) and unreproductive, 
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is shown by the increase of municipal 
debts in England and Wales from £164,- 
879,000 in 1884 to £482,983,000 in 1906. 

Mr. Towler compares the prices and 
quality of service under municipal man- 
agement with those under private, with- 
out coming to a very definite conclusion 
(pp. 94-95), except that consumers may 
be paying in the form of rates a part 
of the cost of some branches of service, 
and that since the municipalities do not 
yet have the field to themselves, they 
feel in some degree the stimulus of com- 
petition. This stimulus, however, would 
be removed if municipalization should 
ever triumph in all parts of the field. 
Even as things stand, Mr. Towler finds 
evidence of unsound business methods, 
lax administration, and somewhat more 
actual corruption than is usually sup- 
posed to exist. Most serious of all are 
the holding out of bribes to municipal 
laborers, and some “deterioration in 
the character and ability of municipal 
councillors.” Upon all these subjects— 
as upon the financial aspects of munici- 
palization—there is need of further in- 
vestigation by some competent author- 
ity: and for ten years past, Mr. Towler 
charges, the effort to secure such inves- 
tigation has met the “desperate and 
successful resistance” of the municipal 
traders. Until such inquiry is had, the 
financial results of municipal trading 
cannot be precisely determined. 

Partial inquiries, however, have as- 
certained that municipal accounting is 
inadequate, that accounts are not uni- 
form, and that the returns do not show 
the true financial position of the un- 
dertakings. The Return of 1903, the 
most complete available, shows a small 
surplus (£378,000) upon all municipal 
industries; but Mr. Towler maintains 
that this surplus would disappear if 
certain expenses paid out of rates had 
been included, a sufficient allowance had 
been made for depreciation, and the 
rents or taxes that might have been 
received from private companies had 
been taken into account. Municipal 
traders are divided in opinion concern- 
ing the desirability of operating indus- 
tries at a profit—Bernard Shaw consid- 
ers such a policy “childish”—but it is 
tolerably clear that at present the ques- 
tion has merely theoretical interest. 

As an alternative policy to municipal- 
ization, Mr. Towler proposes public reg- 
ulation of companies operating under 
properly guarded franchises. In France 
and Germany he finds precedents for 
this policy, as well as in the British 
Gas Acts; and he regrets that, after the 
establishment of the Local Government 
Board in 1871, Parliament did not de 
velop a model franchise policy which 
would have secured good service at rea- 
sonable prices and at the same time of- 
fered all necessary inducements to pri- 
vate capital. Certain it is that in this 
direction, and not in mere criticism of 
the methods and results of municipal 





trading, the opponents of municipal So- 
cialism must seek effective weapons. 





A Book of Supermen. By 
New York: Charles 


Egoists: 
James Huneker. 
Scribner’s Sons. 
It is a little disappointing to com- 

pare the brilliant and grandiose vision 

of the “superman” which haunts the 
popular imagination with Mr. Huneker’s 
classic representatives of that imposing 
and preposterous character—the vulgar 

“little pot-bellied” Stendhal; Flaubert, 

the “mouther” with the hopeless im- 

pediment in his expression; Huysmans, 

“the Schopenhauer of the cook-shops,” 

with his sublime “tragedy of the gastric 

juices”; Barrés, Nietzsche, Stirner, Hel- 
lo—all, or nearly all, gravely defective, 
marked in one way or another more or 
less conspicuously with the stamp of 
ineffectuality. What comfort is to be 
got out of them at all must be sought in 
their “egoism,”’ in which at least there 
are but few and insignificant shortcom- 
ings. Indeed, if Mr. Huneker’s inten- 
tion were not of that semi-quizzical sort 
which delights to baffle conjecture, it 

would not be unreasonable to suspect a 

little gentle irony about the lips of his 

wide and desultory criticism. 

But however that may be, his crit- 
icism is patently disembarrassed of pre- 
judices. Ibsen he esteems a “lofty 
thinker, moralist, and satirist.” If a 
subject is only “interesting,” its quality 
is of no particular importance. As long 
as it is not dull, it may be anything, 
for all he cares—odd, fantastical, un- 
canny, morbid, lunatic. “The immortal 
quartet in nineteenth-century fiction” 
comprises la duchesse Sanseverina, 
Madame Marneffe, Emma Bovary, and 
Anna Karenina. Difference, too, is a 
kind of distinction. And his favorite 
authors, if they are not all a little 
mad, are more than a little “different.” 
They are, each in his own way, “the 
perfect expression of romantic and 
anti-social individualism.” Naturally, 
among other lumber, he has rid himself 
of leading ideas and general principles. 
His criticism is essentially a criticism 
of surfaces, intersecting by some critical 
necromancy in points. 

Travelling as he does without bag- 
gage, he has great lightness, versatility, 
and assurance. He is never at a loss, 
but always ready to alight and be off 
again in a twinkling. He is not even 
hampered by the restrictions of com- 
position, for he has none to speak of. 
He is nothing if not casual. His best 
things are invariably by the way. 
Baudelaire was “a poet of ideal, spleen, 
and music’; Edmond de Goncourt, a 
‘sublime old gossip”; Renan, “a cork 
soul”: Huysmans, “a Hamlet doubting 
his digestion.” In his passage he sets 
in circulation a little air of irresponsi- 
bility, which is, no doubt, vastly refresh- 
ing and exhilarating after the stagna- 





tion of serious criticism. His charac- 
terization of Hello is excellent in its 
kind. He frequently draws blood, but 
he seldom dissects. He never gets to 
the bottom of anything, never touches 
the nerve that galvanizes the whole 
man. His criticism is a kind of fine 
spray; he atomizes, rather than anatom- 
izes, his author. His subject diffuses 
in the warmth of his hand into an im- 
palpable vapor, instead of condensing 
into its more stable elements. You are 
surprised to find so small a residuum at 
the end. So of Anatole France: 

An art, ironical, easy, fugitive, divinely 
untrammelled, divinely artificial, which, 
like a pure flame, blazes forth in an un- 
clouded heaven la gaya scienza; 
light feet; wit; fire; grace; the dance of 
the stars; the tremor of southern light; 
the smooth sea—these Nietzschean phras- 
es might serve as an epigraph for the work 
of that apostle of innocence and experi- 
ence, Anatole France. 


Such is the procédé. 








Science. 


The Life of a _ Fossil-Hunter. By 
Charles H. Sternberg; with an intro 
duction by Henry Fairfield Osborn. 
[American Nature Series.] New York: 
Henry Holt & Co. $1.60 net. 

Any book for which Professor Osborn 
of the American Museum of Natural 
History is willing to stand sponsor by 
an introduction, is worthy of attention 
from readers interested in paleontology. 
One therefore takes up this volume with 
an expectation of good things that is 
not disappointed. The vast and unique 
fossil fields of North America, under 
the inspiring and directing genius of 
Profs. E. D. Cope and O. C. Marsh and 
their able associates and successors, 
gave birth to a new occupation—that 
of the professional fossil-hunter. On 
the honorable list of the devoted pio- 
neers of this new vocation, says Pro- 
fessor Osborn, “is the author of this 
work, who by his untiring energy has 
contributed some of the finest speci- 
mens which now adorn the shelves and 
cases of the great museums of America 
and Europe. His is a career 
full of adventure, of self-sacrifice, wor- 
thy of lasting record and recognition by 
all lovers of nature.” Mr. Sternberg 
seems to have had a real “calling” to 
what became his life-work. Even as a 
boy, he used to cut out shells from the 
limestone strata of his native region 
near Otsego Lake, New York. At the 
age of seventeen, as an emigrant into 
the opening frontiers of Kansas, he 
found that the neighboring hills, topped 
with red sandstone, contained the im- 
pressions of fossil leaves like those of 
our existing forests. He had fallen upon 
a formation which belongs to the Da- 
kota group of the cretaceous period. Its 
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sedimentary rocks had been laid down 
during the close of the “age of reptiles” 
in a great ocean whose shore lines en- 
tered Kansas, and, extending northwest- 
erly to Nebraska and Iowa, passed on to 
Greenland. This circumstance, recalling 
the vivid impressions of boyhood, led 
the youth to determine to make it his 
business “to collect facts from the crust 
of the earth, that thus men might learn 
more of the introduction and succession 
of life upon the earth.” 

Thenceforth, young Sternberg col- 
lected and prepared fossil leaves with 
an enthusiasm and inborn skill that has 
persisted until now. His first collection 
was sent to Professor Baird of the 
Smithsonian Institution, who greatly 
encouraged him. In 1872, a personal in- 
terview with the eminent paleobotanist, 
Dr. Leo Lesquereux, confirmed and di- 
rected his pursuit. But it was not un- 
til the winter of 1875-76, while a stu- 
dent at Kansas State Agricultural Col- 
lege, that he received the final impulse 
that launched him upon the career 
which this book records. An expedition 
was then and there forming under Pro- 
fessor Marsh for collecting American 
fossil vertebrates for Yale University. 
Sternberg vainly applied for a place on 
this expedition. Then it occurred to 
him to write -Frofessor Cope of the 
Academy of Natural Sciences of Phila- 
delphia. The response came promptly, 
enclosing $300 for an outfit, and bidding 
him go to work. Thus began a con- 
nection that continued for a number of 
years, indeed, until early death cut 
short Professor Cope’s remarkable ca- 
reer. Among the most. entertaining 
pages in the book are those which cov- 
er the author’s relations with that dis- 
tinguished naturalist. Those were the 
days of the keen rivalry—at times, per- 
haps, too hotly pressed—between Marsh 
and Cope. Scarcely more than a trace 
of this appears in the “Fossil Hunter’; 
but the fact gives a special interest 
to the tale of the adventurous, labor- 
ious, and expensive methods by which 
was obtained the wonderful material 
that fed the high ambitions that fired 
the scientific contest between these two 
great captains of paleontology, whose 
names and works are iliustrious in the 
annals of American naturalists. ‘he 
incidents related of Professor Cope, es- 
pecially during an expedition when he 
personally shared and directed the work 
afield, are most interesting, particu- 
larly to Cope’s old friends and asso- 
ciates. 

Excursions in search of the fossil re- 
mains of the extinct animals of the 
Kansas Chalk, the Loup Fork beds, the 
Oregon Desert, the John Day River re- 
gion, and the Permian of Texas, take 
up the body of the work. One shares, as 
one reads, the enthusiasm of the author, 
in his pursuit of the immense creatures 
of those eras when our present conti- 





nent was being formed. As the author 
has given many plates and cuts of fos- 
sil remains, and a number of admirable 
restorations, one is better able to un- 
derstand the reason for this enthusiasm. 
Certainly, when we reflect that a large 
part of the civilized world is showing a 
keen interest in our ex-Presidential 
Nimrod, as he goes to hunt the large 
game of Africa, it does not seem irra- 
tional that we should follow with sym- 
pathy and appreciation the story of a 
hunter of the animal forms which in- 
habited the ancient world; and which 
as compared with the vertebrates of our 
era, were as giants to pygmies, and in 
structure abounded in the highest sig- 
nificance, as throwing light upon the 
history of evolution. Moreover, it may 
be said that, although the author does 
not pose as an original and scientific 
investigator, one cannot read his book 
without getting a good general view of 
current paleontology, and of many of 
its chief promoters, both of the present 
and of the past. The work of the pub- 
lishers is entitled to approval, not only 
for clear typography, but for illustra- 
tions and general make-up. 


The urgent demand in China for Western 
medical and surgical knowledge has led to 
the recent completion and publication of 
an English-Chinese Medical Dictionary 
under the auspices of the China Medical 
Missionary Association. It contains 15,000 
selected terms. This work has made pos- 
sible for the first time the translation of 
the best medical text-books into Chinese. At 
the recent China Centenary Missionary Con- 
ference a resolution was passed requesting 
the missionary societies to unite in the 
support of one or two suitable men for the 
work of translation. 


Drama. 


A GLEAM OF HOPE FOR THE THE- 
ATRE. 


It begins to look as if some of the 
magnates who have acquired the con- 
trol of most of our theatrical affairs 
during the last ten or twenty years were 
becoming conscious of the weak points 
in their syndicate system and seeking 
to escape threatened disaster by a re- 
version, in part at least, to older and 
sounder methods. Of two facts, patent 
to all observers, they, as shrewd busi- 
ness men of their kind, must be fully 
aware. They must know that all actors 
and actresses of the first rank in this 
country have practically disappeared 
without leaving any successors to take 
their places, and that there is no cer- 
tain source to which they can look for 
capable recruits. Such recruits must be 
found, or nothing can stop that pro- 
gressive degeneration of the theatre 
which has already reduced it almost to 
the level of the music-halls. 





Threatened with the total alienation 
of the more intelligent classes, it is not 
surprising that an astute manager— 
suddenly realizing the logical conse- 
quences of a policy as fatal to artistic 
training as it is to vital competition— 
should be quick to see the significance 
of the movements on both sides of the 
Atlantic in favor of the old-time stock- 
company theatre. These are not only 
indicative of a widespread discontent 
with the results of syndicate methods, 
but are suggestive of a coming rivalry 
which is not to be lightly disregarded. 
There was not much to be feared from 
the sporadic experiments of the various 
independent organizations which have 
arisen and subsided, at intervals, here 
and in London. Most of them were rash- 
ly conceived and unwisely conducted. 
But some of them, notably those of 
Messrs. Vedrenne and Barker and of Mr. 
Otho Stuart, were not only rich in ac- 
tual achievement, but afforded encour- 
aging proof of the financial possibility 
of a literary, artistic, and intellectual 
theatre. It was the work of these pio- 
neers that helped to form and develop 
the public demand that has called the 
National Shakespearean Memorial The- 
atre scheme into existence in England— 
with what ultimate results it remains to 
be seen—and has now brought about 
concerted action by a number of influ- 
ential believers in the theatre for the 
establishment of a chain of repertory 
houses, of a high class, in London and 
the provinces, 

The director of the new enterprise is 
Herbert Trench, a fellow of All Souls, 
Oxford, himself the author of superior 
plays and an official long engaged in edu- 
cational affairs. His plan is to buttress 
the idealistic drama with plays of a more 
popular character. In alternation with 
the play of ideas, he will give revivals 
of the best modern drama, of Shake- 
spearean pieces, and of the older com- 
edy, together with selected works of 
famous foreign dramatists, such, for in- 
stance, as “The Blue Bird” of Maeter- 
linck. No plays are to be excluded on 
account of their character, so long as 
they are good examples of their spe- 
cial class. The main object will be enter- 
tainment upon catholic, but select, lines. 
The extension of the scheme into the 
provinces is provided for by the absorp- 
tion of the Theatrical Organization So- 
ciety, which has been making the nec- 
essary preparations in the principal cit- 
ies and towns for a considerable period. 
Influential local committees have been 
appointed, social and financial backing 
has been secured, and the whole cam- 
paign seems to have been organized 
upon a substantial and workmanlike 
basis. 

The best laid plans of mice and men 
are apt to miscarry, and it would be fool- 
ish to indulge in premature jubilation; 
but this scheme really does bear the ap- 
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pearance of an effective stroke toward 
the ultimate regeneration of the Eng- 
lish-speaking stage. There is at least 
good ground for hoping that within 
three or four years there will be half-a- 
dozen or more repertory theatres, to sup- 
plement the missionary work hitherto 
carried on by Mr. Benson’s repertory 
company and one or two others. That 
they will continue to multiply as their 
superior powers of attraction are more 
generally recognized need not be doubt- 
ed, and with their increase in numbers 
will come the needed supply of all-round 
actors, and, in due time, that honest and 
healthful competition which is the soul 
of all artistic inspiration. 

With characteristic promptness in fol- 
lowing a good lead, Charles Frohman 
has determined to have his own rep- 
ertory theatres in London and New 
York. His scheme is excellent of 
its kind, but does not necessarily 
thus far involve any wide departure 
from his former policy. But his con- 
tracts with Granville Barker, John Gals- 
worthy, J. M. Barrie, and Bernard 
Shaw enable him to sketch an attrac- 
tive programme, and his bid for good 
one-act plays ought to bear fruit. Ap- 
parently, he has been doing violence to 
his own convictions all this long while. 
He acknowledges that there is a public 
demand—in London, at all events—for 
the higher drama, and that there are 
commercial, as well as artistic, objec- 
tions to the long run. Such utterances 
coming from his lips have an heretical 
sound, but his conversion, if sincere 
and lasting, is a subject not for mock- 
ery, but congratulation. He and his 
allies, with their control of authors, 
plays, and actors, wield an enormous 
power for good as well as for mischief, 
and could, if they chose, establish a chain 
of repertory theatres which might prove 
dangerous rivals even to the New The- 
atre itself. Greater miracles .than this 
have been wrought by the power of the 
popular will. 


The English theatre in Germany is now 
reported to be an accomplished fact. En- 
gagements have been made and rehearsals 
have begun. Mme. Meta Illing is the direc- 
tress, The first performance will be given 
on May 17 at Wiesbaden, and will form part 
of the Imperial command dramatic festival 
given during the German Emperor's visit to 
that town. The play selected is R. C. Car- 
ton’s comedy, “Mr. Hopkinson.”” The cast 
will include Herbert Waring, Miss Fortes- 
cue, Dawson Milward, Miss Ellen O'Malley, 
Mr. Sothern, and Frank Stanmore. Nigel 
Playfair is the producer and general stage 
manager. After playing in Wiesbaden, the 
company will proceed to Karlsruhe. Darm- 
stadt, and Frankfurt, giving a few perform- 
ances in each of these towns, including two 
performances of Mr. Shaw's “Candida.” 


There is uncommon unanimity among the 
London critics concerning the general liter- 
ary and dramatic feebleness of ‘“‘The Con- 
quest,” an adaptation by “George Fleming” 
from Balzac’s “La Duchesse de Langeais,”’ 





which has just been produced in the London 
Lyric Theatre by Lewis Waller, with himself 
and Maxine Elliott in the principal char- 
acters. Nothing of Balzac seems to have 
been left in the piece except the extrava- 
gance; and scenes intended to be thrilling 
provoked innocent laughter. 


Musie. 


Verily, William Ashton Ellis, Wagner’s 
chief apostle in England, is as far superior 
to all other index makers as his idol is 
to all other opera composers. Mr. Ellis 
is apparently devoting his whole life to the 
translating of Wagner’s prose writings and 
letters into English, and whereas the Ger- 
man volumes have no indexes at all, his 
versions are always followed by pages that 
are simply invaluable to those who, with- 
out having time to read everything that 
Wagner wrote, desire information on this 
or that point relating to his life and works. 
The latest achievement of Mr. Ellis is a 
translation of Wagner’s letters to his first 
wife, Minna, which has been published in 
two volumes (imported by Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons). There is an index of no fewer 
than forty-two columns. One of these col- 
umns is taken up with references to Wag- 
ner’s experiences in London, and the most 
conspicuous entry (25 references) is under 
‘longs to leave.”’ The references to “Lohen- 
grin” occupy a column, those to “Tristan” 
another. Minna has three columns, Wagner 
himself four, subdivided according to top- 
ice: abode, acrobatics, age, amnesty, ani- 
mals (‘‘see also Dogs’’), birthday, childless, 
climbing, conductor, conjugal love (45 en- 
tries), courtship, diet, domesticity, dreams, 
dress, early to bed, excitability, and twen- 
ty-five other topics, including health, read- 
ing, solitude (68 entries), sensitiveness to 
noise, walks (6lentries), productivity. Under 
money matters we read “see Minna, allow- 
ance to, and almost every other page.” In 
addition to this illuminating index, Mr. 
Ellis contributes an introduction of four- 
teen pages, in which he discusses various 
points in the tragic conjugal life of Rich- 
ard and Minna Wagner, the most ill-mated 
couple that were ever brought together. 
“My marriage—not a soul knows what I 
have suffered through that,” he wrote to 
his sister in 1866. Now all the world can 
read the story. The fact that Minna pre- 
served these letters, containing so many 
lamentations and reproaches, ‘is noted by 
Mr. Ellis as one of her good traits: 

It is as though she dimly foresaw the 
day when herself she might be instrumental 
in triumphantly clearing her husband’s 
name from calumnies reposing on a false 
assumption of her “martyrdom.” 

But why are not her own letters to her hus- 
band given to the world, too? Is it because 
they are not of any literary interest, Min- 
ne.’s mind having been of a purely domestic 
kind, or are there things in them the 
Bayreuth folk would rather keep suppress- 
ed? Perhaps they will be issued later on; 
nearly every year sees a new volume of 
Wagnez: letters, the latest being collections 
of those he wrote to the artists who helped 
him at Bayreutn, and of those received by 
his mother, sisters. and nieces. These 
Pamilienbriefe Mr. Ellis promises to trans- 
late next if there is a sufficient demand for 





the letters to Minna to warrant such a 
step. The letters to Minna need not be 
further commented on here, as they were 
reviewed at some length in the Nation of 
May 7, 1908, when the German edition ap- 
peared. 


Two decades ago it was still customary 
for expert flute-players to give recitals at 
which they exhibited their skill. To-day 
such a recital would not be likely to at- 
tract either critics or music-lovers—not, at 
any rate, in musical centres. The cloying 
richness -of modern orchestral works has 
made the tone of the flute seem too pallid 
and monotonous to satisfy the ear for a 
whole evening. In the orchestra itself, on 
the other hand, the flute plays a more im- 
portant part than ever, especially in the 
scores of Wagner, Tchaikovsky, and Strauss. 
For this growing importance the flute is 
largely indebted to the improvements, tech- 
nical and tonal, made by the Bavarian 
court musician, Theobald Boehm. In 1871 
Boehm published a little book in which he 
described these improvements and dis- 
coursed on the flute and flute-playing in 
general. He hoped it would be translated 
into other languages, including English; but 
this hope has only just been realized. With 
the consent of Boehm’s grandson, Dayton C. 
Miller has made an English version which 
he has published in Cincinnati. It contains 
many useful hints both as regards the exe- 
cution of florid music (which operatic au- 
diences still dote on) and the expressive 
playing of sustained melodies. 


“Songs Every One Should Know,” edited 
by Clifton Johnson and published by the 
American Book Co. (Cincinnati), is a col- 
lection of two hundred favorite songs for 
school and home, intended to stimulate a 
love of good music “by the simple charm 
of the songs themselves.” It is a good 
collection of its kind, and the songs are 
divided into groups: national hymns, war 
songs, ballads, Scotch songs, nature songs, 
college, minstrel, plantation, religious songs, 
and others. Coarseness and extreme senti- 
mentality are carefully avoided. 

After an absence of ten years, the eminent 
violinist, Willy Burmester, intends to make 
an American tour in 1910-11. 








Art. 


THE ART COLLECTOR: HIS FORTES 
AND FOIBLES. 

Morally considered, the art collector 
is tainted with the fourth deadly sin; 
pathologically, he is often afflicted by 
a degree of mania. His distinguished 
kinsman, the connoisseur, scorns him 
as a kind of mercenary, or at best a 
manner of renegade. I shall never for- 
get the expression with which a great 
connoisseur—who possesses one of the 
finest private collections in the Val 
d’Arno—in speaking of a famous col- 
league, declared, “Oh, X——! Why, 
X—— is merely a collector.” The im- 
plication is, of course, that the one who 
loves art truly and knows it thorough- 
ly will find full satisfaction in an en- 
joyment devoid alike of envy or the 
thought of possession. He is to adore 
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all beautiful objects with a Platonic fer- 
yor to which the idea of acquisition 
and domestication is repugnant. Before 
going into this lofty argument, I should 
perhaps explain the collection of my 
scornful friend. He would have said: 
“IT see that as I put X—— in his 
proper place, you look at my p‘ctures 
and smile. You have rightly divined 
that they are of some rarity, of a sort, 
in fact, for which X—— and his kind 
would sell their immortal souls. But 
I beg you to note that these pictures 
and bits of sculpture have been bought 
not at all for their rarity, nor even for 
their beauty as such, but simply because 
of their appropriateness as decorations 
for this particular villa. They repre- 
sent not my energy as a collector, nor 
‘ven my zeal as a connoisseur, but sim- 
ply my normal activity as a man of 
taste. In this villa it happens that 
Italian old masters seem the proper 
material for decoration. In another 
house or in another land you might 
find me employing, again solely for dec- 
orative purposes, the prints of Japan, 
the landscapes of the modern impres- 
sionists, the rugs of the East, or the 
blankets of the Arizona desert. Free 
me, then, from the reproach implied 
in that covert leer at my Early Sie- 
nese.” Yes, we must, I think, exclude 
from the ranks of the true zealots all 
who in any plausible fashion utilize the 
objects of art they buy. Excess, the 


craving to possess what he apparently 
does not need, is the mark of your true 


collector. 

Now these visionar‘es—at least the 
true ones—honor each other according 
to the degree of “eye” that each pos- 
sesses. By “eye” the collector means 
a faculty of discerning a fine object 
quickly and instinctively. And, in fact, 
the trained eye becomes a magically 
fine instrument. It detects the frac- 
tions of a millimetre by which a copy 
belies its original. In colors it distin- 
guishes nuances that a moderately train- 
ed vision will declare non-existent. Nor 
is the trained collector bound by the 
evidence of the eye alone. Of certain 
things he knows the taste or adhesive- 
ness. His ear grasps the true ring of 
certain potteries, porcelains, or quali- 
ties of beaten metal. I know an expert 
on Japanese pottery who, when a sixth 
sense tells him that two pots apparent- 
ly identical come really from different 
kilns, puts them behind his back and 
refers the matter from his retina to his 
finger-tips. Thus alternately challenged 
and trusted, the eye should become ex- 
traordinarily expert. A Florentine col- 
lector once saw in a junk-shop a marble 
head of beautiful workmanship. Nine- 
ty-nine amateurs out of a hundred 
would have said, “What a_ beautiful 
copy!” for the same head is exhibited 
in a famous museum and is reproduced 
in pasteboard, clay, metal, and stone ad 
nuuseam. But this collector gave the ap- 





parent copy a second look and a 
third. He reflected that the example 
in the museum was itself no original, 
but a school-piece, and as he gazed the 
conviction grew that here was the orig- 
inal. Since it was closing time, and the 
marble heavy, a bargain was struck for 
the morrow. After an anxious night, 
this fortunate amateur returned in a 
cab to bring home what criticism now ad- 
mits is a superb Desiderio da Settignano. 
The incident illustrates capitally the 
combination of keenness ‘and patience 
that goes to make the collector’s eye. 

We may divide collectors into those 
who play the game and those who do 
not. The wealthy gentleman who gives 
carte blancke to his dealers and agents 
is merely a spoil-sport. He makes what 
should be a matter of adroitness sim- 
ply an issue of brute force. He robs 
of all delicacy what from the first glow 
of discovery to actual possession should 
be a fine transaction. Not only does he 
lose the rea] pleasures of the chase, but 
he raises up a special clan of syco- 
phants to part him and his money. A 
mere handful of such—amassers, let us 
say—have demoralized the art market. 
According to the length of their purses, 
collectors may also be divided into those 
who seek and those who are sought. 
Wisdom l'es in making the most of eith- 
er condition. The seekers unquestion- 
ably get more pleasure; the sought 
achieve the more imposing results. The 
seekers depend chiefly on their own judg- 
ment, buying preferably of those who 
know less than themselves; the sought 
depend upon the judgment of those 
who know more than themselves, and, 
naturally, must pay for such vicarious 
expertise. And, rightly, they pay dear. 
Let no one who buys of a great dealer 
imagine that he pays simply the cost 
of an object plus a generous percentage 
of profit. No, much-sought amateur, you 
pay the rent of that palace in Bond 
Street or Fifth Avenue; you pay the sal- 
ary of the gentlemanly assistant or 
partner whose time is at your disposal 
during your too rare visits; you pay 
the commissions of an army of agents 
throughout ‘the world; you pay, alas! 
too often the cost of securing false 
“sale records” in classic auction rooms; 
and, finally, it is only too probable that 
you pay also a heavy secret commis- 
sion to the disinterested friend who 
happened to remark there was an un- 
commonly fine object in Y ’s gallery. 
By a cheerful acquiescence in the sug- 
gestions that are daily made to you, you 
may accumulate old masters as imper- 
sonally, as genteelly, let me say, as you 
do railway bonds. But, of course, un- 
der these circumstances you must not 
expect bargains. 

Now, in objects that are out of the 
fashion—a category including always 
many of the best things—and if ap- 
proached in slack times, the great deal- 
ers will occasionally afford bargains, but 





in general the economically minded col- 
lector, who is not necessarily the poor 
one, must intercept his prey before it 
reaches the capitals. That it makes all 
the difference from whom and where 
you buy, let a recent example attest. 
A year or two ago a fine Giorgionesque 
portrait was offered to an American 
amateur by a famous London dealer. At 
$60,000 the refusal was granted for a 
few days only, subject to cable response. 
The photograph was tempting, but the 
besought amateur, knowing that the 
authenticity of the average Giorgione 
is somewhat less certain than, say, the 
period of the Book of Job, let the op- 
portunity pass. A few months after 
learning of this incident, I had the 
pleasure of meeting in Florence an 
English art critic who expatiated upon 
the beauty of a Giorgione that he had 
just acquired at the very reasonable 
price of $15,000. For particulars he re- 
ferred me to one of the great dealers of 
Florence. The portrait, as I already 
suspected, was the one I had heard of 
in America. Forty-five thousand dol- 
lars represented the difference between 
buying it of a London rather than a 
Florentine dealer. Of course, the pic- 
ture itself had never left Florence at all, 
the limited refusal and the rest were 
merely part of the usual comedy played 
between the great dealer and his client. 
On the other hand, if the lucky English 
collector had had the additional good 
fortune to make his find in an Italian 
auction-room or at a small dealer’s, he 
would probably have paid little more 
than $5,000, while the same purchase 
made of a wholly ignorant dealer or di- 
rect from the reduced family who sold 
this ancestor might have been made for 
a few hundred francs. With the seek- 
ers obviously lie all the mystery and 
romance of the pursuit. The rest sure- 
ly need not be envied to the sought. 
One thinks of Consul J. J. Jarves grad- 
ually getting together that little col- 
lection of Italian primitives, at New 
Haven, which, scorned in his lifetime 
and actually foreclosed for a trifling 
debt, is now an object of pilgrimage for 
European amateurs and experts. One 
recalls the mouse-like activities of the 
Brothers Dutuit, unearthing here a 
gorgeous enamel, retrieving there a 
Rembrandt drawing, fetching out a 
Gothic ivory from a junkshop. One 
sighs for those days, and declares that 
they are forever past. Does not the sage 
M. Eudel warn us that there are no 
more finds—“Surtout ne comptez plus 
sur les trouvailles.” Yet only the oth- 
er day I mildly chid a seeker, him of 
the Desiderio, for not having one of 
his rare pictures photographed for the 
use of students. He smiled and admit- 
ted that I was perfectly right, but add- 
ed pleadingly, “You know a negative 
costs about twenty francs, and for that 
one may often get an original.” Why, 
even I who write—but I have promised 
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that this essay shall not exceed 4,000 
words. 

For the poor collector, however, the 
money consideration remains a source of 
manifold embarrassment, morally and 
otherwise. How many an enthusiast has 
justified an extravagant purchase by a 
flattering prevision of profits accruing 
to his widow and orphans? Let the 
recording angel reply. And such hopes 
are at times justified. There have been 
instances of men refused by the life in- 
surance companies who have deliberate- 
ly adopted the alternative of collecting 
for investment, and have done so suc- 
cessfully. Obviously, such persons fall 
into the class which the French call 
charitably the marchand-amateur. Note, 
however, that the merchant comes first. 
Now, to be a poor yet reasonably suc- 
cessful collector without becoming a 
marchand-amateur requires moral tact 
and resolution. The seeker of the short 
purse naturally becomes a sort of expert 
in prices. As he prowls he sees many 
fine things which he neither covets nor 
could afford to keep, but which are 
offered at prices temptingly below their 
value in the great shops. The tempta- 
tion is strong to buy and resell. Natur- 
ally, one profitable transaction of this 
sort leads to another, and soon the ama- 
teur is in the attitude of “making the 
collection pay for itself.” The induce- 
ment is so insidious that I presume 
there are rather few persistent collec- 
tors not wealthy who are not in a meas- 
ure dealers. Now, to deal or not to deal 
might seem purely a matter of social 
and business expediency. But the is- 
sue really lies deeper. The difficulty is 
that of not letting your left hand know 
what your right hand does. A morally 
ambidextrous person may do what he 
pleases. He keeps the dealer and col- 
lector apart, and subject to his will one 
or the other emerges. The feat is too 
difficult for average humanity. In near- 
ly every case a prolonged struggle will 
end in favor of the commercial self. I 
have followed the course of many collec- 
tor-dealers, and I know very few in- 
stances in which the collection has not 
averaged down to the level of a shop— 
a fine shop, perhaps, but still a shop. I 
blame no man for following the wide 
road, but I feel more kinship with him 
who walks scrupulously in the narrow 
path of strict amateurism. Let me has- 
ten to add that there are times when 
everybody must sell. Collections must 
periodically be weeded out; one may be 
hard up and sell his pictures as another 
in similar case his horses; artists will 
naturally draw into their studios beau- 
tiful objects which, occasion offering, 
they properly sell. With these obvious 


exceptions the line is absolutely sharp. 
Did you buy a thing to keep? Then you 
are an amateur, though later your con- 
venience or necessity dictates a sale. 
Did you buy it to sell? 
dealer. 


Then you are a 





The safety of the little collector lies 
in specialization, and there, too, lies his 
surest satisfaction. To have a well-de- 
fined specialty immediately simplifies 
the quest. There are many places where 
one need never go. Moreover, where 
nature has provided fair intelligence, 
one must die very young in order not 
to die an expert. As I write I think of 
D——, one of the last surviving phil- 
osophers. Born with the instincts of a 
man of letters, he declined to give him- 
self to the gentler pursuit until he had 
made a little competence at the law, As 
he followed his disinterested course of 
writing and travel, his enthusiasm cen- 
tred upon the antiquities of Greece and 
Rome. In the engraved gems of that 
time he found a beautiful epitome of his 
favorite studies. For ten years study 
and collecting have gone patiently hand 
in hand. He possesses some fifty classi- 
cal gems, many of the best Greek pe- 
riod, all rare and interesting from ma- 
terial, subject, or workmanship, and he 
may have spent a hundred dollars in 
the process, but I rather doubt it. He 
knows his subject as well as he loves 
it. Some day he will write a book on 
intaglios, and it will be a good one. 
Meanwhile, if the fancy takes him to 
visit the site of the Bactrian Empire, 
he has only to put his collection in his 
pocket and enjoy it en route. I can- 
not too highly commend his example, 
and yet his course is too austere for 
many of us. Has untrammelled curi- 
osity no charms? Would I, for example, 
forego my casual kakemonos, my ig- 
norantly acquired majolica, some tri- 
fling accumulation of Greek coins, that 
handful of Eastern rugs? Could I prune 
away certain excrescent minor Whist- 
lers? those bits of ivory cutting from 
old Italy and Japan? those tarnished 
Tuscan panels?—in truth, I could and 
would not. Yet had I stuck to my first 
love, prints, I should by this time be 
mentioned respectfully among the initi- 
ated, my name would be found in the 
card-catalogues of the great dealers, my 
decease would be looked forward to with 
resignation by my junior colleagues. As 
it is, after twenty years of collecting, 
and an expenditure shameful in one of 
my fiscal estate, I have nothing that 
even courtesy itself could call a collec- 
tion. In apology, I may plead only the 
sting of unchartered curiosity, the ad- 
venturous thrill of buying on half or 
no knowledge, the joy of an instinctive 
sympathy that, irrespective of boundar- 
ies, knows its own when it sees it. And 
you austerely single-minded amateurs, 
you experts that surely shall be, I revere 
if I may not follow you. 

We have left dangling from the first 
paragraph the morally important ques- 
tion, Is collecting merely an habitual con- 
travention of the tenth commandment? 
Now, I am far from denying that col- 
lecting has its pathology, even its crim- 





inology, if you will. The mere lust of 


acquisition may take the ugly form of 
coveting what one neither loves nor 
understands. This pit is digged for 
the rich collector. Poor collectors, on 
the other hand, have at times forgot- 
ten where enterprise ends and klepto- 
mania begins. But these excesses are, 
after all, rare, and for that matter they 
are merely those that attach to all exag- 
gerations of legitimate passion. As for 
the notion that one should love beauti- 
ful things without desiring them, it 
seems to me to lie perilously near a 
sort of pseudo-Platonism, which, wher- 
ever it recurs, is the enemy of life it- 
self. As I write, my eye falls upon a 
Japanese sword-guard. I have seen it 
a thousand times, but I never fail to 
feel the same thrill. Out of the disk of 
blued steel the artisan has worked the 
soaring form of a bird with upraised 
wings. It is indicated in skeleton fash- 
ion by bars extraordinarily energetic, 
yet suavely modulated. There must 
have been feeling and intelligence in 
every touch of the chisel and file that 
wrought it. Could that same object 
seen occasionally in a museum show- 
case afford me any comparable pleas- 
ure? Is not the education of the eye, 
like the education of the sentiments, de- 
pendent upon stable associations that 
can be many times repeated? Shall I 
seem merely covetous because I crave 
besides the casual and adventurous con- 
tact with beauty in the world, a gratifi- 
cation which is sure and ever waiting 
for me? But let me cite rather a cer- 
tain collector and man of great affairs, 
who perforce spends his days in adjust- 
ing business interests that extend from 
the arctic snows to the tropics. His eve- 
nings belong generally to his friends, 
for he possesses in a rare degree the 
art of companionship. The small hours 
are his own, and frequently he spends 
them in painting beautiful copies of his 
Japanese potteries. It is his homage to 
the artisans who contrived those strange 
forms and imagined those gorgeous 
glazes. In the end he will have a cata- 
logue illustrated from his own designs. 
Meanwhile, he knows his potteries as 
the shepherd knows his flock. What 
casuist will find the heart to deny 
him so innocent a pleasure? And he 
merely represents in a very high degree 
the sort of priestliness that the true col- 
lector feels towards his temporary pos- 
sessions. 

And this sense ut the high, nay, su- 
preme value of beautiful things, has 
its evident uses. That the beauty of 
art has not largely perished from the 
earth is due chiefly to the collector. He 
interposes his sensitiveness between the 
insensibility of the average man and the 
always exiled thing of beauty. If we 
have in a fractional measure the art 
treasures of the past, it has been be- 
cause the collector has given them asy- 
lum. Museums, all manner of overt 





public activities, derive ultimately from 
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his initiative. It is he who asserts the 
continuity of art and illustrates its dig- 
nity. The stewardship of art is mani- 
fold, but no one has a clearer right to 
that honorable title. “Private vices, pub- 
lic virtues,” I hear a cynical reader 
murmur. So be it. I am ready to stand 
with the latitudinarian Mandeville. The 
view makes for charity. I only plead 
that he who covets his neighbor’s tea- 
jar—I assume a desirable one, say, in 
old brown Kioto—shall be judged less 
harshly than he who covets his neigh- 
bor’s ox. 
FRANK JEweTT MATHER, Jr. 


We have been somewhat remiss in notic- 
ing the successive numbers of the Burlington 
Vagazine as they appeared, and must now 
dispose of three numbers at once: those 
of the quarter from February 15 to April 
15 inclusive. Taking them thus together, 
one is even more impressed by their purely 
technical and antiquarian interest than 
when they appeared. They are almost en- 
tirely devoted to delicate points of con- 
noisseurship and the exploration of by- 
ways of art history and criticism. They 
not only deal little with contemporary or 
modern art, but rarely with the great mas- 
ters, containing only three short articles 
on “The Early Development of Correggio,”’ 
the discovery of a so-called Leonardo at 
Milan, and a possible copy after Giorgione, 
respectively. For modern art there is an 
account of some interesting portraits by the 
English Alfred Stevens, some notes on con- 
temporary portraits in the recent ‘Fair 
Women” exhibition, and two articles on the 
late Charles Conder, whose work, as here 
renroduced, hardly seems to justify the en- 
thusiasm of Mr. Ricketts. It is only fair 
to say that Mr. Conder is described as es- 
sentially a colorist; therefore his best 
qualities are probably absent from black 
and white translation. Art in America is 
represented only by Oriental pottery and 
fourteenth century pictures. The magazine 
is interesting—essential even—to collec- 
tors, directors of museums, and the like, 
but it seems a pity that it should not more 
often treat in its scholarly manner matter 
of wider general interest. 


Finance. 


A QUESTION OF “WHEAT FAMINE.” 


It appears to be a matter of common 
agreement, in the grain trade, that the 
present situation regarding available 
wheat supplies is one which has rarely 
arisen in our recent history. The un- 
usual thing is the abnormal price offer- 
ed and paid for wheat by millers, at lo- 
calities where it can scarcely be sup- 
posed that a speculative corner, in the 
usual sense at any rate, exists. In its 
most familiar form, a wheat corner 
arises from the purchase, by a powerful 
speculator, of contracts to deliver wheat 
to him at a stipulated date and in a 
stipulated market, in quantity greater 
than the available supply will make pos- 
sible. Now, the process of cornering the 





dealers who have contracted for such 
deliveries will naturally be facilitated 
to the extent that the corner manipula- 
tor gets into his own hands the actual 
wheat on which the contractors had re- 
lied for their deliveries. In a measure, 
such a condition existed in “May con- 
tracts” during Mr. Patten’s recent spec- 
ulations on the Chicago Board of Trade. 

But there has been, from the first, one 
unusual circumstance in the present 
case. A corner such as has just been de- 
scribed will ordinarily have two results 
—first, the price of “wheat futures” on 
the market where the corner exists will 
be relatively higher than in the country 
at large, and, secondly, the movement 
of actual wheat will be in the direction 
of that market. Now, neither of these 
exists to-day. Last week’s market clos- 
ed, for instance, with wheat for May de- 
livery selling at $1.27% per bushel on 
the Chicago Board of Trade. This, it 
is true, was 22 cents a bushel above the 
price of a year ago. But the actual cash 
price for wheat on the New York mar- 
ket last Saturday was $1.44, or 33% 
cents higher than a year ago. Not only 
so, but in the heart of the wheat coun- 
try itself, millers have been paying 
such prices as $1.40 and $1.50 per bush- 
el, purely for wheat to grind. Chicago 
dispatches tell us that wheat which 
was sold from Kansas City to Chicago 
two weeks ago, has since been resold and 
re-shipped to Kansas City at an advance 
of 10 cents or more. Within the present 
month, a fairly large amount of wheat, 
stored in New York, was actually sent 
by steamer to Galveston and thence for- 
warded by rail to markets in the wheat 
belt. Whatever may be said of Mr. Pat- 
ten’s recent exploit—and operations to 
force up the price are certainly no more 
respectable because there are signs of 
genuine scarcity—it should be plain that 
a peculiar and striking situation has 
arisen in the grain trade at large. 

It need not be inferred, from the con- 
ditions thus shown to exist in the 
markets, that we are confronted by 
anything like exhaustion of wheat sup- 
plies. When the trade talks of the 
farm supply of wheat in Kansas or Ne- 
braska being “used up,” the expression 
is relative. The Agricultural Depart- 
ment’s first March estimate of 143,000,- 
000 bushels left on the country’s farms 
from the crop of 1908, is disputed by 
the trade. The best-known private ex- 
pert estimated 125,000,000; trade cal- 
culations ran as low as 100,000,000. But 
even if the lowest estimate were ac- 
cepted, deliveries at market since March 
1 have hardly reached 25,000,000 bush- 
els; so that deliveries at the same rate, 
between now and the July harvest time, 
would still leave sufficient margin. The 
stock of wheat in granary in this coun- 
try is actually some 7,000,000 bushels 
larger than it was a year ago, although 
36,000,000 bushels less than in May, 
1907. Europe is worse off for supplies 





on hand than we are; its storehouses 
now hold 21,000,000 bushels less than a 
year ago, and 34,000,000 less than two 
years ago. But between now and the 
harvest, it has the Argentine exports to 
count on—which, though somewhat dis- 
appointing in quantity, will probably 
serve the purpose—or, at a pinch, it 
may reckon on the habitual makeshift 
of European consumers, the substitution 
of rye for wheat flour. 

In brief, then, the real problem is not 
the feeding of the bread-consuming 
world this season, but to what extent 
the harvests of 1909 will rectify mat- 
ters. The world’s “visible supply” in 
the spring-time has been lower on other 
occasions than it is today; in May, 1898, 
for instance, it got down to 111,223,000 
bushels, as against 118,800,000 estimated 
this month; but an increase of 600,000,- 
000 bushels, or 27 per cent. in the 
world’s yield of wheat that summer—a 
result largely brought about by the ac- 
tual needs of consuming markets and 
by the high price offered in the preced- 
ing season—very quickly restored sup- 
plies to normal. The tendency, this 
year, will be the same; the doubtful 
question necessarily remains whether 
home and foreign weather will favor the 
wheat-grower as it did eleven years ago. 

The season did not begin altogether 
favorably, this year; crops even now 
are not so far advanced as they should 
be, here or abroad, and this is perhaps 
the ‘real explanation of the extraordi- 
narily high prices asked for wheat, even 
on the farms. It must not be forgotten 
that a speculative period, such as the 
present time unquestionably is, finds ex- 
pression not only in high bids by pro- 
fessional speculators for merchandise 
which they do not own, but in the hold- 
ing-back of their merchandise for still 
higher prices by producers who actually 
possess it. Yet other seasons have start- 
ed out with as indifferent promise as has 
1909, and ended brilliantly. The next 
month or two will settle the question. 
Until then, it would be premature to 
discuss the results of another deficient 
harvest, coming on the present singular 
position of supplies. That it would be 
a calamity, no one is likely to deny; 
fortunately, it is a far less probable 
calamity, with the world-wide extension 
of area under wheat culture during the 
decade past, than it has been at any 
previous time. 
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4 Park Square, Boston 


SOLE AGENTS IN U. S. 
FOR THE 


MEDICI SOCIETY 


A new book by a 
Char! ar 73> enti 
Fluency) obtainable in America -hroogh 
Messrs. E. P. DUTTON & CO., New York. $1.25 net. 
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NEW CASSELL PUBLICATIONS. 
Cassell & Co., 45 East 19th St. N. ¥. 





